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GERALDINE ENDSOR JEWSBURY. 
BY EDMUND MERCER. 


INCE statisticians and scientists interested in ethnology 
have recently been appraising the counties of England 

in proportion to their birth-rate of geniuses, it may be 
questioned whether Geraldine Endsor Jewsbury has an 
indisputable right to the title of “ Lancashire novelist.” 
By accident of birth she was a Derbyshire maid, having 
been born at Measham, on the southern border of the 
county, in 1812. But by virtue of her forty years’ sojourn 
in Manchester, her education there and thereabouts, which 
meant so much in her life, and the writing there of the 
first three of the six novels that brought her fame, if not 
riches, she certainly possessed “a residential qualification.” 
She was the penultimate of five children, of whom her 
only sister Maria Jane was the eldest, her brothers being 
in order Thomas Sydney, Henry, and Frank, her favourite. 
Their father, Thomas Jewsbury, though working hard 
at the small factory adjoining the cottage at Measham, 
could secure only an incompetency, and therefore migrated 
in search of a busier and wealthier life to Manchester in 
1816, starting in business as a cotton merchant and in- 
surance agent (the earliest, I believe, in Manchester) at 
12, Half Moon Street. A year or two later he lost his 
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wife—“ a clever, bright, and for those days, accomplished 
woman, graceful, refined, of cultivated artistic taste and 
skill, and an excellent housewife withal;” all of which 
excellent qualities her daughter inherited in even greater 
measure. The management of the household, and the 
care of her brothers, and especially of her sister Geraldine, 
a precocious maiden of six, thus devolved at the early age 
of eighteen upon Maria. She performed her task nobly 
and well for a period of thirteen years, not only maturing 
and heightening her own literary proclivities and writing 
poems and prose—“ Phantasmagoria: or Sketches of Life 
and Literature,” “Letters to the Young,” “Three His- 
tories,” and “Lays of Leisure Hours”—and gathering 
around her a host of literary friends like Wordsworth, 
Laman Blanchard, J. R. Planché, the Rev. G. R. Gleig, 
Miss Mitford, Mary Howitt, Letitia Landon, and Joanna 
Baillie, but, like a young mother, fostering the budding 
instincts of the little Geraldine in the same manner as her 
own had been fostered by the mother who was beside her 
no longer. When Professor Wilson, in those years, could 
say of her in his “ Noctes Ambrosianz,” that “she is a 
most superior lassie both in prose and verse. Her 
‘Phantasmagoria’ teems with promise and perfection, 
always acute, never coarse . . an amiable and most in- 
genious young lady "—and could draw of her this picture : 
“The only time I ever had the pleasure of seeing Miss 
Jewsbury, it was but for a momentary glance among the 
mountains, mounted ona pretty pony, ina pretty rural straw 
hat and pretty rural riding habit, with the sunshine of a 
cloudless heaven blended on her countenance with that 
of her own cloudless soul, the young author of 
‘Phantasmagoria’ rode smilingly along a beautiful vale 
with the illustrious Wordsworth, whom she venerates, 
pacing in his poetical way by her side, and pouring 
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out poetry in that glorious recitative of his till the 
vale was overflowing with the sound. Wha’, Jamie, 
wadna hae looked bonny in sic a predicament?” 
When Christopher North could say this, it is not surprising 
that his encomiums applied a few years later as fittingly to 
Geraldine, who, at this time, was but fourteen or so. So 
too, it was the most natural circumstance that, on Maria’s 
marriage in 1832 to the Rev. W. Fletcher, Geraldine should 
not only take her sister's place in the household, but on 
that sister's death in India a twelvemonth later, her life 
should become, both in its domestic and intellectual spheres, 
not so much a sequel as an unbroken continuation of the 
gifted one just ended. 

From this time until the death of her father in 1840, 
Geraldine was his housekeeper. A busy one, too. The 
old gentleman had a fondness for a biennial change of 
residence, though it might be—and actually was—nothing 
more than over the way. During this period she, “a 
bright, fairy-like girl,” passed through a severe illness of 
body and mind. The former was of short duration, but 
the latter, at the time, was a more serious affair, as it 
seemed to threaten her interest in life, though, as even- 
tually happened, it increased it and turned the current of 
her existence into its proper channel. Being an omnivorous 
reader, with a capacity for thinking for herself, she had 
been much troubled through the perusal of several con- 
troversial works, which destroyed the faith of her child- 
hood without giving her a new one. While thus torn by 
what she called, half in jest, the “bother” in her soul, she 
met with afew of Carlyle’s earlier writings, and was so 
struck by the application of their arguments to her own 
state of mind, and the soothing influence they had upon 
her, that she must needs write to their author about her 
perplexities. The tone and tenour of her letter impressed 
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Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle so greatly that they at once invited 
her to Cheyne Row. That invitation she accepted, and in 
the early part of 1841 began the life-long friendship be- 
tween herself and Jane Welsh Carlyle, who, twelve years 
her senior, seems to have filled the niche in her heart that 
her sister Maria would have continued to occupy had she 
lived. Even Carlyle himself succumbed to her charms on 
their first acquaintance. “Miss Jewsbury, our fair pil- 
grimess [he writes on March 3, 1841], is coming again 
to-morrow, and then departs for the north. She is one of 
the most interesting young women I have seen for years ; 
clear, delicate sense and courage looking out of her small, 
sylph-like figure.” 

Thomas Carlyle’s next impression of her, shortly after, 
was not so satisfactory as his first, perhaps on account of 
her liking for George Sand, whose works he loathed, 
styling her a great—improper female. His criticism of 
Geraldine now was: “Que deviendra-t-elle? A notable 
young woman, victim of much that she did not make; 
seeking passionately for some Paradise to be gained by 
battle; fancying George Sand and the ‘literature of 
desperation’ can help her thitherward.” 

This visit to him and his wife set her soul on its path 
once more, and she returned to “the north” to keep house 
for her pet brother Frank—first at 4, Lloyd Street, and in 
1843, at 30, Carlton Terrace, Greenheys Lane, in a house 
the front windows of which overlooked the fields and 
their meandering brooks, paths, and hedgerows that a few 
years later formed the scene of the opening chapter of 
“Mary Barton,” a novel by yet another famous Lancashire 
author. Here she instituted that series of delicious little 
parties where, Carlyle afterwards said, “the burden was 
rolled from every heart.” She herself had become an 
unconventional, brilliant conversationalist, and her house 
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“ was a sort of neutral ground, where men and women of very 
different opinions—religious, political, and social—could 
meet and pass a pleasant evening without fuss, stiffness, 
frigidity, or heat.” Perhaps this was because politics were 
left on the mat outside, and under no excuse or disguise 
were allowed to flaunt their arguments past the outer side 
of the front door. Amongst these surroundings she wrote 
her letters to her gossip, Mrs. Carlyle, and began, con- 
tinued, and ended her first novel, “Zoe: The History of 
Two Lives.” This novel may be said to be the precursor 
of “ Robert Elsmere,” “John Ward,” and other novels of 
that kind, its interest mainly consisting in the hero’s 
conflict with himself as to his religion and his love, which 
is drawn in considerable detail with both power and vivid- 
ness. In its day it was unusually popular, and raised its 
author to the goddess-ship of the circulating libraries. 
Its arguments on religion were esteemed—by the average 
readers of the time—as unorthodox and even wicked ; 
wherefore every one must read the work. Its publication by 
Chapman and Hall was brought about through Mrs. 
Carlyle reading the manuscript, and persuading John 
Forster to induce her husband's publishers to issue it. 
Forster trotted off to Chapman and Hall, who decided to 
bring it out at their own risk, This was the limit of Miss 
Jewsbury’s expectations, she remarking to Mrs. Carlyle in 
a letter of March 20, 1845: “The bare fact of getting the 
book printed without cost has .... been tangibly before 
me as the utmost stretch of my hopes.” After this plunge 
into publicity, Miss Jewsbury’s parties became classic 
in Manchester. Every author of note visiting the town 
had omitted a most important item of his duty and 
pleasure if he had not “spent an evening at Miss Jews- 
bury’s.” And as, in the literary world, “ Manchester,” 
according to Carlyle, “was one of the best. soils in this 
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era,” famed visitors were not a few, to say nothing of those 
whose fame was still to come. If the walls of 30, Carlton 
Terrace had mouths as well as ears, they would be able to 
tell many delightful stories of Westland Marston, the 
dramatist ; Gallenga, Italian exile and “ Dante” specialist ; 
Froude, then a youth of thirty or so, with the “ Nemesis 
of Faith” on the track behind him (who was, in Miss 
Jewsbury’s opinion, “a very nice, natural young man, 
though rather like a lost sheep at present—he has only 
been used to the Oxford part of the world, so that secta- 
rianism and unbelievers (!) are strange to him”); George 
Henry Lewes; W. E. Forster, then a woollen manufac- 
turer at Rawdon; Mrs. Gaskell, like Miss Jewsbury, a 
beginner; Mr. (afterwards Sir) Joseph Whitworth; Sam 
Bamford, the brilliant sisters Cushman, and a galaxy of 
other celebrities of greater or less degree. But the guest 
of the time was Carlyle, who, in his visit to Manchester in 
August, 1847, stayed with the Jewsburys nearly the whole 
of the time. It was in their house that he met, more than 
once, Sam Bamford—“ the brave Bamford,” as he styles him. 
Here also was he introduced to Mr. Joseph Whitworth, 
through whose foundries he rambled in company with Miss 
Jewsbury, monopolising the conversation and sermonising 
to Whitworth on industry and invention—“ coals to New- 
castle.” Miss Jewsbury, who had disposed of her bother 
of soul by writing “Zoe” (and of whom it might well now 
be said that “she never gave one the impression of having 
grappled with this problem”) had been restored somewhat 
to Carlyle’s favour. Her fondness for George Sand was 
as great as ever; but her own novel had expressed her 
mind so well that Carlyle condoned the offence so far as to 
call her “a cheerful, transparent little creature.” This 
was a truism, for her conversation was of the wittiest ; and 
she was never happier than when, as a hostess, she 
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was making her brother's friends and her own enjoy 
themselves. 

Her intimacy with the Cushmans at the time she was 
busy with her second novel led her to make the principal 
heroine in the work, “The Half-Sister,” a gifted, whole- 
souled, enthusiastic actress. This novel is the story of an 
illegitimate and a legitimate daughter. The former is 
compelled by poverty to “fend” for herself, and, beginning 
at the foot of the dramatic ladder, works her way to the 
highest rung; the latter, surrounded by wealth and 
luxury, marries well, and with no definite work before 
her, would have gone to the devil, with the assistance of 
the weak-kneed hero (who was equally wealthy and idle), 
but for her timely death. The moral of the book—Miss 
Jewsbury always had one—is that women (and incidentally 
men), whether poor or rich, should find something 
sensible and tangible to do, and do it; and its motto 
might well be the lines by Dr. Watts about Satan, mis- 
chief, and idleness. Its author intended that this novel 
should be dedicated to Mrs. Carlyle and a Liverpool friend, 
Mrs. Paulet. Unfortunately, however, Carlyle—and this 
but a month or so after the enjoyment of Miss Jewsbury’s 
hospitality—found his wife reading the proofs of the work, 
and angrily declared that she did not know bad grammar 
when she saw it any better than Miss Jewsbury did. Mrs. 
Carlyle therefore begged to decline the honour, “not 
wishing,” she wrote to Miss Jewsbury, “to give pain to you, 
still less to give offence to my husband.” Miss Jewsbury 
yielded to this unkindness of Carlyle, and quietly waited 
for her revenge, which she had in its good time, pleasant, 
and to the full, as it might be that of a kind hearted 
Nemesis. This novel, which was more compactly written 
than her first attempt, and maintained if it did not increase 
her fame, was published in London, in 1848. In May, of 
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that year, she visited Paris during the revolutionary 
excitement in company with her friend Mrs. Paulet, and 
W. E. Forster, the latter ofywhom tells of their doings in 
his Diary ; of Miss Jewsbury’s description of his gestiferous 
conversation as “talking with his fists”; and how on May 
8th, “Emerson turned up at breakfast, and then Mrs. 
Paulet and I sallied off to mass again, Miss Jewsbury 
having exhausted her religion.” That was Forster’s idea, 
perhaps, because it was her excuse. She wanted a quiet 
chat with Emerson, there can be no doubt of that. 

After her holiday, Miss Jewsbury settled down at 
Carlton Terrace once more, and continued her evening 
parties, and dipped more deeply into matters philosophical 
and literary. In the meanwhile there had appeared 
more prominently in her life, two gentlemen, Stauros 
Dilberoglue and Lambert Bey. The former has been 
described as “a handsome and cultivated young man, of 
singular refinement of mind and manner.” He was a 
leading merchant and member of the Greek colony in 
Manchester, and was so highly regarded as, on his retire- 
ment to London, to be placed in a prominent position on 
the Mansion House Committee during the cotton famine. 
But it was for the latter that Miss Jewsbury, it is said, 
had more than a sisterly affection. He was literally at 
this time her spiritual adviser, and she, Mr. Espinasse 
says, used to be seen “sitting at his feet asking questions 
in her English-French manner,” on morals, philosophy, 
and kindred subjects. He had been a French St. 
Simonian, and on the breaking up of the society in Paris, 
he entered the service of the Bashaw of Egypt, and was 
eventually created a Bey. He it was who wrote those 
letters “from Cairo,” mentioned by Miss Jewsbury in 
her correspondence with Mrs. Carlyle, whose arrival were 
so much longed for, and whose perusal gave Miss Jewsbury 
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so much happiness. These suddenly ceased. Enquiries 
showed that he had disappeared—how, why, or when, 
was never ascertained. 

In January, 1850, Miss Jewsbury’s next literary work 
appeared in the Westminster Review—an article on 
“Religious Faith and Scepticism”—being a criticism, 
inter alia, of Mr. Froude’s “ Nemesis of Faith.” Lewes 
saw the article in MS., and immediately appropriated 
and forwarded it to the Westminster, with a request 
for £10—he was certainly a business man. The MS. 
was returned, but on Miss Jewsbury saying that she 
required no payment, it was published. The month 
following the appearance of this article she was delighted 
with a letter from Dickens, who said that he was going 
to bring out at the end of March a new cheap weekly, 
and he continued: “If I could induce you to write 
any papers or short stories for it, I should, I sincerely 
assure you, set great store by your help, and be 
much gratified in having it. If I were to write a whole 
book on the subject, I hardly know that I could do more 
than impress you with a sense of my being in want of your 
aid, because I estimate its value highly.” Whatever her 
reply was, she certainly contributed several articles and short 
stories to the early numbers of this new weekly, Household 


. Words, and also wrote severa: for Mrs. S. C. Hall’s Juvenile 


Budget. Amidst this miscellaneous work she finished her 
third novel, “ Marian Withers,” which, at the suggestion 
of the late Alexander Ireland, appeared serially in the 
Manchester Examiner and Times in 1850. This was a 
story mainly of life in the Rossendale Valley, and, under 
another name, of Bowdon or Altrincham. It has no plot, 
and is chiefly an argument for the betterment of the 
working classes, and incidentally a condemnation of some 
of the follies and extravagances of would-be aristocrats, 
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It was published in three volumes by Colburn and Co., 
London, in August, 1851, and was dedicated to her 
brother Frank, and her friends Lambert Bey and Stauros 
Dilberoglue. If, notwithstanding her assertion that “care 
has been taken that none of the characters shall be 
identified by the cleverest or most merciless exercise 
of curiosity,” we may at this distance of time hazard a 
guess or two at their originals, John Withers, the father 
of Marian, seems to be a combination of Sam Bamford and 
Joseph Whitworth ; he was at first a weaver, with strong 
ideas on the rights of the working class, and afterwards an 
inventor, in slight contact with the Government. So, too, 
there can hardly be a doubt that Stauros Dilberoglue sat 
for the portrait of Mr. Cunningham, who marries Marian 
and becomes an M.P., if a similarity of life and character 
goes for aught. During the next year she again varied 
her work with a story for children—‘ The History of an 
Adopted Child ”—written amongst the ruins of a removal 
from Carlton Terrace, which had now seen the last of its 
lively parties. Her brother Frank, in view of his approach- 
ing marriage, had taken a house—2, Birchfield Place, 
Stockport Road—to which, a year later, 1853, he brought 
his bride, and Miss Jewsbury’s occupation as housekeeper 
and hostess was gone. Early in 1854 she left Manchester 
for good to settle down at Chelsea, near the Cheyne Row 
household. It was her turn to be guest. In London she 
again met Forster, Lewes, and others of her former guests, 
and became a fast friend of Froude, who was of consider- 
able assistance to her in her literary work, and introduced 
her into literary and social circles, where her brilliant con- 
versational powers, her keen sense of humour, kindly 
disposition, and winning manner soon brought around her 
new friends, among whom were Lady Llanover, Viscountess 
Combermere, Lady Morgan, Sir Theodore and Lady Martin, 
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William Hepworth Dixon, Douglas Jerrold, Monckton 
Milnes, and others. It took her a considerable time to 
shake down into her surroundings, but once comfortable, 
she lost no time in setting to work in earnest. She 
began her fourth novel, of which, in a letter to her 
eldest brother, characteristically dated only “Friday,” 
she says: “Miss Margaret comes up to town to-day, 
and I am to go back with her to Essex on Monday, 
and shall stay, I don’t know how long ... Mrs. 
Carlyle is going to take me to a Breakfast on Sunday 
morning at the house of Monckton Milnes, the Poet and 
M.P., and that is the end of my revelling—and then I go 
down into Essex to get my book finished.” This was 
‘Constance Herbert,” one of the most charming characters 
in which was Aunt Margaret, whose surroundings were 
principally in Essex. It was published in 1855 by Hurst 
and Blackett, who had succeeded to Colburn’s business, 
and who now offered Miss Jewsbury the post of literary 
adviser to the firm. This novel, by way of drastic revenge 
for former sneers, she dedicated to Thomas Carlyle, 
who made ample amends by accepting it with as much 
grace as he was capable of, its author being now a 
woman of some importance, and a bright particular star 
in the literary firmament of London. For clearness 
of narrative, and consecutiveness of plot, this novel was a 
great advance upon those she had previously written. Its 
central theme was the insistence on the celibacy of those 
whose ancestry had shown a distinct taint of insanity ; 
and the case for the author was, with the assistance of 
strong coincidence, well worked out and proved. She 
followed this novel with a second story for children— 
“ Angelo, or the Pine Forest in the Alps” (1855). Having 
in London a better opportunity than had before been 
afforded her of satisfying her ambition to become a 
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journalist, she began to contribute to Lloyd’s Weekly 
Newspaper, the editor of which at this time was Douglas 
Jerrold, and also made her first appearance in the pages of 
the Atheneum, to which she remained constant for the 
rest of her life, working on it, as its columns show, “ for 
many years, until failing sight and other troubles of break- 
ing health incapacitated her for regular toil and made her 
only an occasional contributor.” Her delicate and nervous 
constitution, however, soon made her unfit for the arduous 
work which journalism demanded, and reluctantly she 
yielded to necessity and left Lloyd’s Newspaper, content- 
ing—we might almost say burdening—herself with her 
routine work for her publishers, her articles for the 
Athenewm, Household Words, an occasional review, and 
her novels. 

In 1856, Hurst and Blackett published her fifth novel, 
a shorter one than usual with her, entitled ‘“‘ The Sorrows 
of Gentility,” bearing a dedication to John Forster. The 
title of this work almost explains the idea of the story, 
needing only the adjective “shabby” to complete the 
explanation. 

The next three years saw nothing more from Miss 
Jewsbury’s pen than her contributions to journals and 
magazines. She was, however, busy aiding her friends in 
their literary work, notably Lady Martin with her book 
“Female Characters of Shakespeare,” and Lady Morgan, 
whom she assisted in the production of “ Passages from my 
Autobiography,” which appeared in 1859 (and were in 1868 
edited by Wm. Hepworth Dixon); and in soothing the 
sorrows of Mrs. Carlyle, with whom she was in the closest 
intimacy. In this year her publishers issued another novel 
from her pen, “ Right or Wrong,” the question for decision 
being the celibacy of the Roman Catholic priesthood, and 
its answer in the negative. To work this out effectively 
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it was necessary that the whole surroundings of her 
characters should be in a Roman Catholic country, and 
here her slight acquaintance with Paris was of the highest 
value. Artistically, in construction of plot, the natural 
sequence of incident, and in description of scenery and 
drawing of character, this, her last novel, was by far the 
best. It was dedicated to “D. M.” (Dinah Muloch), the 
author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” the MS. of which 
had just passed through the hands of Miss Jewsbury as 
reader to its publishers, Hurst and Blackett. 

From this time her actual work was journalistic only, 
Her intimacy with both the Carlyles grew to such a degree 
that after Mrs. Carlyle’s sudden death in April, 1866, 
Thomas Carlyle at once sent for Miss Jewsbury. More- 
over, for some short time he kept her busy telling him 
anecdotes of his wife’s early life, which she had heard from 
Mrs. Carlyle’s own lips, and these were printed in his 
“Reminiscences.” It is to be regretted that Miss 
Jewsbury’s confidential letters to Mrs. Carlyle were ever 
published, not so much for what they contain of interest 
—which is very little—but because such publication was 
a breach of a compact made between the two friends, that 
before they died they would destroy all such letters. 

Only the peculiar circumstances of Mrs. Carlyle’s death 
prevented her doing this, or causing it to be done; but 
her promise to carry this out should have been respected 
by all who knew of it, and had any regard for her memory. 

Miss Jewsbury’s friends had one by one passed away, 
and now that her dearest friend had followed, and her 
capacity for work had become less, there was nothing to 
detain her in Chelsea. The associations of the place were 
too painful. She therefore removed to Sevenoaks, where 
she lived in retirement till 1880, visited by Professor 
Huxley, Carlyle, Froude, Forster, and others of the friends 
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and acquaintances who were still left to her. Her sight 
now began to fail her, and other troubles caused by delicate 
health and age made themselves felt. Her contributions 
to the Atheneum, for which journal she had a great liking, 
appeared at longer intervals, and by-and-bye ceased, 
Then, finally, preparatory to leaving Sevenoaks, she had 
almost daily holocausts of manuscripts, letters, diaries, note 
books, and even gifts, till there was nothing left to her of 
her departed friends except her memory of them and one 
little letter from Mrs. Carlyle, which she had apparently 
overlooked. By the advice of her physician, who found 
that she was suffering from cancer, she retired to a private 
hospital in Birwood Place, Edgware Road, London, where, 
visited and comforted by all whose regard and love she 
possessed to the end, she died on September 23, 1880, in 
her sixty-eighth year. Her resting place in Brompton 
Cemetery is beside that of her friend, Lady Morgan ; and 
perhaps her best epitaph was that of the Atheneum : 
“Making no profession of ‘good works,’ she did them 
modestly and unobtrusively at every turn of her career in 
the spare minutes of busy days, and with the slender 
surplus of her never abundant means. In their joyful 
hours her friends sent for her that their joy might be 
full.” 

Her death arrested the attention of very few outside 
the literary world of the Metropolis. Twenty-one years 
had elapsed since she had written her last novel, and a 
new generation of readers had arisen who knew her not. 
She outlived her novels and a certain portion of the 
enviable reputation they had brought her, but she did not 
complain. As she with her first venture, “Zoe,” had 
become at once and deservedly the queen of the 
circulating libraries of the day, before whom such authors 
as Catherine Gore, Lady Blessington, Lady Morgan, 
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Anne Marsh, and a whole world of nameless and forgotten 
writers of the simpering spangled-muslin school of fiction, 
must bow the knee; so she, when the time came, with 
her sweet, womanly courage, lofty patience and high- 
minded serenity, gracefully and quietly, without envy, 
hatred, malice or any uncharitableness, yielded her 
sceptre and crown to the coming queens—Charlotte 
Bronté, Elizabeth Gaskell, George Eliot, and Dinah 
Maria Muloch, to the last of whom her latest novel was 
“affectionately inscribed.” 

To-day her works are practically unknown. This is not 
due to lack of merit, but to circumstances. In the first 
place our social order has almost entirely changed ; ideas 
have broadened in many ways; the life of our time is an 
enormous advance upon that of the mid-century. Miss 
Jewsbury’s novels (without advertising themselves as such) 
were novels “ with purposes ;” and, like a gentle Cassandra, 
she advocated in them what are now obvious everyday 
happenings and ideas. Therefore, are they as much out 
of date to-day as though they had been written in order to 
improve the morality of the Roman empire in its deca- 
dence. Free Education, Shorter hours of Labour, Liberty 
of Conscience, the Emancipation of Women (so far as it 
related to their earning an honest living in ways other 
than by marriage), the betterment of the Working Classes, 
these are accomplished facts, though in her day they were 
still to come. Again, when Miss Jewsbury was at her 
busiest, there were few women writers of note, and new 
novels were comparatively few and far between, and these 
few were costly owing to the expense of publication. 
Readers wanted something substantial for their money, 
and they liked their stories long. This was the heyday of 
the novel in weekly parts and the “three-decker.” Hence if 
an author had what was really but a short story to tell, he 
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must still write his quota of 1,000 pages in three volumes, 
even if it became necessary to give the life history of each 
character as he or she was introduced, occasionally with 
annotated pedigrees. Diffuseness was a prevailing sin, 
more especially with women writers, and the more 
feminine of the men; and this led often to thoroughly 
inartistic work, in which, owing to overflow of detail, a 
morning visit was on a dead level with a murder, and that 
level by no means high. This diffuseness Miss Jewsbury 
confined to the argumentative conversations, which were 
Westminster Review articles in disguise. Though the 
plot began at the beginning, and travelled to the end 
tolerably directly, the fault in art lay in the inordinate 
proportion of dialogue to event ; a three-chapter discussion 
with trivial results assuming greater importance than the 
most momentous happening. In the fifties prolixity in 
novels was a virtue; now it isacrime. To these circum- 
stances—the accomplishment of the aim of her novels, 
their old-fashioned style of narration, and the innumerable 
incomparably cheaper and, to the majority of readers, 
more interesting novels of our day—are due the decay of 
Miss Jewsbury’s. ' 

Her style was always brisk and vivacious, showing itself 
to the best advantage in the dialogue, especially when that 
dialogue expounded some idea she had at heart, its chief 
fault at such times being, whether the speaker were a 
university man or a master weaver, a monotonous if bril- 
liant level, tending to untruthfulness in her character 
drawing. When not sermonising she had a keen eye for 
character, though, after the manner of women authors of 
even the latest type, her observation, or at least her draw- 
ing, of men was superficial compared with her sketches of 
women. Her novels were written for women, and were 
mainly about women. Taken all round her men are a 
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poor lot. But of the whole crowd she has drawn and 
well drawn, there are but five men whom one likes or even 
respects. We cannot hope for more from a writer whose 
sympathies are naturally so much with women that she 
can say without reserve, “ All men are unreasonable—it is 
their normal state.” Miss Jewsbury—in her life a most 
feminine woman—was in her ideas and her writings some- 
what masculine, although she could not draw men. A “new 
woman” of her day, she was of an infinitely higher mental 
and moral calibre than her successors at this present. As 
opposed to her sketches of men, women she depicts with 
loving touch or with what seems to be almost hatred. The 
women whom she dislikes are very few, but she dislikes 
them roundly. In picturing the women she loves she 
invests them, failings and all, with such charm as few 
women writers of to-day can command, and even George 
Eliot herself could not surpass. It is a pity they should 
be forgotten. It takes a woman to draw women. 

She had a vivid descriptive power which was always 
spiced with humour, in which quality she was so 
prolix and original that it is surprising this alone has not 
saved her novels from oblivion. Though not an imitation 
of Dickens’ humour it is curiously Dickensian. Take, for 
instance, Mrs. Admiral Donnelly, a shabby genteel lady. 
“At the first glance she looked to be a kind motherly 
woman; but there was a certain hard self-complacency 
about her face that afforded little hope of any spontaneous 
warmth ; a stereotyped sweetness in her smile, and a hard 
grey eye that never joined in it at all. She was extremely 
affable, for she had the fixed idea that being of a dis- 
tinguished family she must behave accordingly. Her 
fortune was narrow, but her manners were ample to com- 
pensate for it.” Or the likening of a large old-fashioned 


mourning brooch to a tombstone ; the Donnelly crest, “a 
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wild cat rampant, with long whiskers proper” ; a Donnelly 
dinner—“ It was Wednesday when Mrs. Donnelly always 
gave what she called a ‘scrap dinner’ to her household. 
Indeed, though Mrs. Donnelly talked a great deal about 
‘Irish hospitality’ there were more ‘banian days’ than 
festivals in her calendar—as all the servants who had ever 
lived with her could testify. On this especial day the 
‘scraps’ were unusually scanty. A very small portion of 
potato-hash and the crusts of the week boiled into what 
Mrs. Donnelly termed ‘a most nutritious bread pudding’ 
was the dinner she had decreed for herself and her house- 
hold—consisting of her daughter, two maid-servants, and 
the foot boy before-mentioned. The addition of two hungry 
persons would increase the scarcity to a famine.” Even a 
description of furniture is not without humour: “A 
bureau of oak, clamped with brass ; a large dining table of 
walnut wood, with innumerable legs, and sundry heavy 
chairs of the same material, with black leather seats, stood 
against the walls, and seemed to defy any undertaking to 
remove them.” And there is a quiet sarcasm about her 
criticisms of family portraits that some prominent painters 
might take a hint from. “ Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Morley 
hung against the wall, and the likeness of his striped 
waistcoat and of her best cap was very striking indeed.” 
“Mr. Greenway was reading a letter with his name and 
address legibly written on the back. Mrs. Greenway, 
seated under a tree, in a hat and feathers, was reading a 
book bound in red, and lettered in gold, ‘ Fordyce’s Sermons 
to Young Women.’” 


Miss Jewsbury had a hatred of shams and _ society 
humbugs, and did her utmost to expose them in language 
bitingly sarcastic, though not ill natured. Indeed, each of 
her works was originally prompted by the knowledge of 
some wrong that needed redress, or of some humbug or 
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pretence requiring suppression; and it was the uncon- 
trolled warmth with which she advocated redress or 
repression that spoiled an otherwise artistic novel. 

The following passage from “ Zoe,” in which, as a special 
pleader for the Devil, she gibes at the folly of mankind, is 
only one of many such: “What would become of the 
world without the Devil? Under all the different systems 
of religion that have guided or misguided the world for 
the last six thousand years, the Devil has been the grand 
scapegoat. He has had to bear the blame of everything 
that has gone wrong. All the evil that gets committed is 
laid to his door, and he has, besides, the credit of hindering 
all the good that has never got done at all. If mankind 
were not thus, one and all, victims to the Devil, what an 
irredeemable set of scoundrels they would be obliged to 
confess themselves! But men, not content with laying 
the blame of all their wickedness upon the Devil, likewise 
charge him with all their own folly and blundering 
stupidity. When we consider, above all, the long sermons, 
all the ponderous books that have been levelled against 
him for so many ages, without, so far as we can perceive, 
making the smallest impression upon him, we are forced 
to conclude one of two things—either that he is utterly 
destitute of all gentlemanly susceptibilities, or else ‘that 
the Devil is not so black as he is painted,’ for which latter 
opinion there is the authority of the old proverb. For 
our own part, we are inclined to adopt the policy of the 
Spanish nobleman, who, when he made his last confession, 
removed his cap, and reverently styled him, ‘My good 
lord, the Devil,’ every time he had occasion to name him. 
He was a prudent man as well as polite, for he considered 
that, as there was some danger of eventually falling into 
his hands, civil words were best.” 

Miss Jewsbury wrote for the last generation but one. 
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Her novels are now out of print, even in the cheapest 
form. There is little in them as they stand to appeal to 
modern readers. Gradually her position in literature is 
becoming as that of one who was not herself an author, 
but the friend of authors, and an influence behind their 
work. If, through the progress in life and manners what 
she thought as possible in a few instances have become 
commonplace facts, she must be regarded as one of the 
pioneers, who did her share of the work well. And if 
that be forgotten, as is most probable, she will still be 
remembered as a winning hostess and the wise and 
brilliant friend of authors far greater than herself—a 
bright satellite of the noble planets whose lustre still 
swims within our ken. 
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SOME CAPRICES OF CRITICISM. 


BY JAMES T. FOARD. 


: art of criticism, as commonly understood and prac- 
tised, as mere fault-finding, has an antiquity almost 
coeval with that of our race. With this venerable aspect, 
from the magnitude of the subject, it is perhaps unneces- 
sary to say, I do not propose to deal. I do not intend 
even to start with the Flood. When Eve's eyes were 
opened, and she discovered that her husband was too 
slightly attired for “ up-to-date ” requirements, she, in fact, 
was critical and a critic. Her taste was offended. Of 
course, I assume that she was the first to object, because 
any complaint of scantiness of apparel was hardly likely 
to proceed from man. My purpose on this occasion is not to 
deal with this, the most universal form and aspect of 
criticism, as the expression of a mere discordance of taste 
or opinion, though it will be difficult to avoid treating 
much of the so-called art which is simply so founded 
otherwise, but to confine myself, as far as possible, to 
criticism proper—to that censorship which is nominally 
scientific and which is also in pretence judicial, and in 
theory impartial ; but that is in fact and intention aggres- 
sive, in arrogance arbitrary, in motive envious, in temper 
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malignant, and thus may really be best summarised, as 
in its nature capricious. 

Having in these pages to deal with readers whose 
patience may be unlimited, but whose forbearance is not, 
I propose to skip the Greeks and Romans, Etrurians and 
Egyptians, and pass at once to the so-called birth of 
criticism in England, certainly to one of its first scientific 
expositions, viz., Dryden’s “Essay on Dramatic Poetry,” 
which had its origin in the fitness of things about the time 
of the Great Plague. Dr. Johnson has declared Dryden 
to be the first English critic, and I am content to accept 
his authority as that of one “who was nothing if not 
critical” on the subject. Sir Walter Scott tells us that 
this essay “was the first systematic piece of criticism 
which our literature has to exhibit” (and, certainly, I am 
unaware of any prior attempt, although there had been a 
great deal of indiscriminate and calumnious censure by 
Ben Jonson of his contemporaries) “to place the chief rules 
which should govern poetic construction in the drama on 
a sound footing in our mother tongue.” This essay, 
written less than fifty years after Shakespeare’s death, and 
close upon the Restoration, is noticeable, in verification of 
the vicissitudes of taste which illustrate my title and form 
my theme on this occasion. Nominally it explains the 
chief rules which should govern theatrical compo- 
sitions according to Aristotle. It contrasts French, 
Spanish, Greek, and native methods. This is its purpose, 
but it unconsciously reflects the opinions of the age, and 
verifies, by a complete object lesson, the often whimsical 
mutations of taste, destitute of science or sense, which 
succeed each other from age to age, and which form the 
burden of my complaint at the present time. 

Ben Jonson died in 1637. The civil war had ensued ; 


taste was for the time in abeyance. The King returned 
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in 1660 ; the theatres were opened, and as a mere matter 
of fashion, the story of Ben Jonson’s supremacy was taken 
up much where it was left off, in 1638, when a whole 
volume of tributary funeral wreaths and epitaphs, echoing 
Ben’s own sentiments about himself, and declaring him 
the greatest poet that ever was or was to be, was published. 
Dryden was at this time a young man, and had attempted 
two or three plays which had not been greatly or even 
moderately successful, and, as a fresh aspirant in literature, 
echoed the talk of the town in his views of theatrical and 
poetic propriety, in reference to the stage. Ben Jonson 
was the vogue. He is declared “the greatest man of the 
last age,” and, in deference to the feeling of the day, was 
announced absolutely as a greater poet and artist than 
William Shakespeare. 

We shall see anon how Dryden modified his views on 
this point as he grew older, although he never changed 
them so far as not to believe himself a greater dramatist 
than either, and also that Beaumont and Fletcher were to 
be the next fashion. In his prefaces he points out often 
that these incomparable brethren understood and imitated 
the conversation of gentlemen much better than the 
Stratford Poet, whose historic plays were merely chronicles 
“looked at through the wrong end of a telescope, which, 
instead of making a play delightful, made it ridiculous.” 
That their plots were also more regular; that Corneille 
was the greatest modern dramatic poet, and the French 
stage was immeasurably more advanced, and as being 
“more classic and harmonious” was superior to that of 
England and the rest of Europe; and finally, that next 
himself, Rare Ben was the “most learned and judicious 
writer which any theatre ever had.” 

These views, very slightly changed, were repeated 
again somewhat later, in his prelude to “Troilus and 
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Cressida,” where he says that “the attempt to give a 
history of the life of a man like Julius Cesar, as Shakespeare 
had done, condemns all that author's historical plays, 
which are rather Chronicles represented than Tragedies, 
and especially his double actions of plays, or, in other 
words, the National Poet’s plan of plot and under plot, or 
story and antithesis.” This allusion to Julius Cesar may 
be noted here as an ignorance of Dryden, as the tragedy 
of Julius Cesar, for it was so entered at Stationers’ Hall, 
was not intended as a life, but, as it purported to be, a 
tragedy, viz., “The Tragedy of Julius Cesar”; in other 
words, of the conspiracy which included the murder of 
the Dictator, and the judgment which fell on his chief 
enemies and assassins. It is not a life chronicle in any 
sense. Its first and last lines illustrate the tragic design. 
Czesar dominates the whole, and the ringleaders each die 
with Cesar’s name upon their lips, a fruitless sacrifice on 
the inviolable altar of their convictions, and as a testimony 
of that power autocratic and imperial which their hostility 
had not only not shaken, but confirmed. 

The sentiments herein expressed, nominally by Dryden, 
were, as I wish to show, less the expression of his personal 
feelings and convictions than a reflection of the tastes and 
fashions of the hour. Dryden could not tear himself 
away from Shakespeare’s influence. With Davenant, he 
modernised the “Tempest” to suit the taste of the 
groundlings, attired Macbeth with musical divertisse- 
ment, produced “Antony and Cleopatra” as a new play, 
called ‘ All for Love,” and rewrote “ Troilus and Cressida” 
in more fashionable English, with concessions to the 
licentious and dissolute, or shall we say depraved, 
demands of the time. Dryden professed himself an 
enthusiastic admirer of the greatest of our poets ; indeed, 
likened him to, and declared him, “the Homer, or Father, 
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of our Dramatic Poetry,” and said that while he admired 
Jonson as the Virgil, the pattern of elaborate writing and 
the more correct poet, he considered that there was more 
masculine fancy and greater spirit in the English, than in 
the French comedies, instancing the “Merry Wives” and 
the “Scornful Lady,” and “that William Shakespeare was 
the man of all modern and perhaps ancient poets, who had 
the largest and most comprehensive soul, and that while 
he admired Jonson he loved Shakespeare.” 

This was the substantial expression of Dryden’s views 
when older and standing on his feet, as a confessed autho- 
rity. But his utterances were sometimes volatile, and 
often inharmonious. He was not free to declare his 
opinion unreservedly in deference to the town. He was 
compelled to allege that “the National Poet is often 
insipid ; that his comic wit degenerated into clenches, his 
serious swelling into bombast, and that his language was a 
little obsolete.” In proof of this, he suggests that in 
Beaumont and Fletcher the English language had arrived 
at its highest perfection, and that their plays are now the 
most pleasant and frequent entertainments of the stage. 
In truth, Ben was now and at length superseded by a 
newer fashion, and Sir Walter Scott was of opinion that 
Dryden from the first, in spite of his professed regard 
for “the most learned and judicious writer of his own 
or any age, was personally no great admirer either of 
Jonson’s plays in general or of the low and coarse 
characters of vice and folly, in describing which lay his 
chief excellency,” and that this opinion was intimated (it 
certainly is not expressed) in the “Essay on Dramatic 
Poesy.” In truth, Glorious John was, like all nominal 
critics, a trimmer. He restrained his own view, and made 
concessions, to avoid singularity, with deference to the 
follies of the hour. D’Israeli has said: “The uncertain 
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criticisms of Dryden on Shakespeare were often dictated 
by the impulse of the moment, and stand in strange oppo- 
sition to each other.” Beaumont and Fletcher, and trans- 
lations from the French and Spanish, were now the mode, 
and the Laureate was required to think and write accor- 
dingly. In 1669, when presenting a new and revised 
edition of the “ Tempest,” arranged with Davenant, with a 
she Caliban to match Shakespeare’s, and a man Hippolito, 
“one that never saw woman,” to match Miranda, he writes 
in the prologue thus— 

Fletcher reached that, on which his [Shakespeare’s] heights 

did grow, 

Whilst Jonson crept, and gathered all below. 

This did his love, and this his mirth digest ; 

One imitates him most, the other best. 


If they have since outwrit all other men, 
*Tis with the drops which fell from Shakespeare’s pen. 


That innocence and beauty which did smile 

In Fletcher, grew on this enchanted isle, 

But Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be. 

Within that circle none durst walk but he. 
This, at any rate, was generous praise. The wretched 
Shadwell, then popular, we know, still adored and exalted 
Jonson, and copied his humours. He was of his métier. 
He emulated him in manner, as he did in person. 
Indeed, in attacking Dryden, he said that “ Ben was the 
man of all the world he most passionately admired for his 
excellency in dramatic poetry.” 

Jetween this date and 1678, when the Laureate trans- 


? 


lated Shakespeare’s “Antony and Cleopatra” into collo- 
quial English of the common sort, for vulgar or quasi- 
fashionable minds, under the title of “ All for Love,” the 
, ar “alee : ; 
progress of the Society Poet’s education was advancing. He 
had now wholly enfranchised himself from that supremacy 
which Jonson had bullied the world into believing was 
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his due, and he dared to think a little more for himself. 
He styles his predecessor “the divine Shakespeare.” If 
he thinks himself the greatest poet of his country 
and race, he concedes his noble exemplar is second. 
This is, indeed, a supreme panegyric. The Laureate’s 
“ Antony and Cleopatra,” I regret to add, modernised up 
to date, is a very lamentable performance. The personali- 
ties no longer talk like Romans, but like the Ethereges 
and Sedleys of the day. They have ceased to be national, 
individual, or natural. Cleopatra becomes a very second- 
rate strumpet, a modern wit’s mistress, of the Duchess 
of Cleveland’s cast, with a great deal of past, which she is 
willing to unkennel to her present keeper on very easy 
terms. Antony is no longer the triple pillar of the world, 
a mighty soldier, an heroic voluptuary, the orator of Tully, 
the darling of the people, vast, heroic, grand even in his 
vices and his pleasures, a great captain and commander of 
men, but a Rochester in a toga and laurel crown, who,— 
In Isis’ Temple, lives retired, 
And makes his heart a prey to black despair, 
quite in Achilles’ fashion, and who thus proves his valour ; 


I come from Phlegrean plains, 

Where gasping Giants lay, cleft by my sword, 
And mountain tops pared off each other blow 
To bury those I slew. 

This is more in Ancient Pistol’s vein than in that of the 
antique Roman. Why these excised mountain tops should 
blow to bury the dead, except it was warm work, I fail to 
comprehend. In his defence of the Epilogue the Court 
Poet still enlarges on the superiority of the new Poetry 
borrowed “from the example of a gallant King and 

5 5 
prightly court, and the attained tone of light discourse 
and raillery,” in supercession of Jonson. And in accord- 
ance with this, Dryden thought “The Winter's Tale” and 
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“Measure for Measure” so “meanly written that the 
comedy neither caused your mirth, nor the serious part 
your concernment.” Later, Nahum Tate, another Laureate, 
had a strange and utterly obsolete play brought to his 
notice—“ Lear,” and ascertaining it contained some useful 
rough material, that by genius might be made useful, pro- 
ceeded to adapt it for the stage. 

Apropos of these vagaries of taste Mr. D’Israeli has re- 
marked: “The vicissitudes of the celebrity of Shakespeare 
might form a chapter in the philosophy of literature and 
the history of national opinions, Shakespeare was destined 
to have his dramatic faculty contested by many successful 
rivals, to fall into neglect, to be rarely acted and less read, 
to appear barbarous and unintelligible, to be even dis- 
carded from the glorious file of dramatists by the anathemas 
of hostile criticism, and finally in the resurrection of 
Genius (a rare occurrence) to emerge into universal 
celebrity.” This the author naively suggests “is an 
incident in the history of the human mind, as singular as 
the Genius which it relates to.” To this sentiment and 
conclusion I at once demur. My views are, that the 
mutations of taste are various and versatile as mind itself, 
as whimsical, contradictory, and repugnant to reason and 
intelligence, as those of fashion or the wind, and as wholly 
inexplicable. No doubt the recovery of a reputation, that 
had once wholly fallen into oblivion, would be rare. 

But Mr. D’Israeli has overstated his case. There never 
was a moment of time when Shakespeare's name was 
discarded from the glorious file of dramatists even when 
most discredited, never an instant when his reputation 
ceased to live and breathe and have its being. There 
could consequently be no resurrection. Thus the singu- 
larity of a merely revived form loses all semblance of 
wonder as a phenomenon. 
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But to show how variously different minds draw con- 
clusions from the same facts, Mr. Saintsbury, in his 
“History of English Elizabethan Literature,” refers to what 
he terms “the strange and constantly-disproved but con- 
stantly-repeated assertion that England long misunder- 
stood or neglected Shakespeare, and that foreign or 
German aid was required to enable her to discover him.” 
He then proceeds: “Six generations have passed between 
Shakespeare and the Battle of Waterloo. During these 
six generations Ben Jonson, John Milton, John Dryden, 
Alexander Pope, Samuel Johnson, and Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge lived and flourished. These men all admired 
him, all eulogised his works; so that it is a curious 
reckoning which, in the face of such a catena as this, 
would suggest that England wanted Germans to teach her 
to admire him.” 

Surely this is a proof of oppressive ignorance; but 
could any better proof be advanced than this diverse 
opinion of two critics respectively of the caprices of taste ? 
One discovers that Shakespeare’s fame was not merely 
eclipsed but extinguished; the other insists that since 
the Poet’s death he has never needed a eulogist among 
the noblest and wisest of the various ages, and was neither 
misunderstood nor neglected. Which is correct? In 
spite of Mr. Saintsbury’s suggested facts, his logic, scorn, 
and overwhelming demonstration, I suggest that his 
declaration is ineffable nonsense, and that the earlier critic 
was more accurate and sound in his conclusions. Shake- 
speare never lacked panegyrists or patrons. They 
worshipped without belief, they saw through a glass darkly, 
and reverenced without intelligence; they had much 
fervour but no discrimination ; they praised without sense 
and censured without knowledge ; and were of those who 
only encumbered with help and discredited by their too 
fervid admiration. 
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Ben Jonson, John Dryden, Pope, Samuel Johnson, and 
the National Poet’s editors—Hanmer, Warburton, Johnson, 
and Steevens, paid eulogists all—conspicuously praised 
and as conspicuously despised him. They one and all, 
with one cry, declared “he lacked art,” and, as Wordsworth 
pointed out, considered he was greatly praised when he 
was pronounced “a wild irregular Genius, in whom great 
faults are compensated by great beauties.” They pro- 
nounced him ignorant and unlearned, and they fondly 
construed their own bookish ignorance to be learning, 
though it was not learning at all, but mere school cram, a 
formal ignorance masquerading as wisdom. They had no 
perception of Selden’s insight, when he said: “No man 
is wiser for his learning. It may administer matter to 
work in or objects to work upon, but wit and wisdom are 
born with a man.” 

Wedded to their narrow conceptions of scholasticism, 
relying with superstitious reverence on the Unities, they 
passed over the noblest merits of the wisest and most 
learned man of his time, whom Hurd declared “the most 
original thinker and speaker since Homer,” and who 
undoubtedly is so, to go no further back. They all 
“admired,” all “eulogised,” but with a difference. They 
lamented his “ignorance,” his “want of polish,” his 
“obscenity,” as “born in a rude age,” and what not. 
They discovered—these eulogists—that he “ servilely 
worked from translations,” because he “ wanted Greek and 
Latin,” as if that were not known before, as “spoiling plots 
from lack of judgment,” as “writing in an obsolete 
tongue,” as “guilty of numerous anachronisms,” and of 
not knowing a thousand things which he knew well, but 
which they did not—all out of sheer stupidity. And this 





was criticism, so called. His editors and commentators 
did not neglect him—would that they had—but they 
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thoroughly misunderstood him. Mrs. Montague, who dis- 
covered Macbeth to be “full of bombast speeches,” said, 
in the Poet’s praise, “Shakespeare redeems the nonsense, 
the indecorum, the irregularity of his plays.” Yet Mrs. 
Montague was considered a famous critic in her day, who 
rescued the Poet's fair fame from the assaults of the great 
Voltaire, and is a typical example of the Bard’s admiring 
disciples, from Ben Jonson to the rector of a church in 
the neighbourhood, who has recently written an essay to 
show how faulty Hamlet is, and how much better he (the 
rector) could have done, if he had only “had the mind.” 

Pope was another appreciative admirer of the Poet, and 
said some handsome things of him, viz.: that “he, if any 
author ever deserved the name of being original, was the 
man ;” that “his Poetry was indeed inspiration ;” 
that “his characters are so much nature itself that 
it is a sort of injury to call them by so distant a name as 
copies of her.” Yet he, too, summarises the Bard thus: 
that “he certainly had written better,” but that “he had 
also written worse than any other Poet,” and then, by way 
of praise, he expresses his regret at his “ incurable 
obscurity ”—and this of the author the most easy to be 
understood, the plainest, most lucid, and simple of all 
poets. Theobald, another admirer, thought he needed 
“much indulgence,” and that “his clenches and false wit 
[this is Dryden’s thunder] were unpardonable,” and “ were 
a deference paid to the then reigning barbarism.” The 
Georgian Era, he thought, was so much more enlightened 
and polished than that which produced Bacon, Marlowe, 
Spenser, Raleigh, Buckhurst, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir 
Thomas Bodley, Coke, Ellesmere, Essex, Burleigh, and the 
rest. Lord Shaftesbury sums up the matter compendiously : 
“Our dramatic Shakespeare and our epic Milton are 
among the venerable bards, rude as they were, according 
to their time and age.” 
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This cry of superior refinement and advanced intelli- 
gence of the most barren epoch of our history, raised by 
the fashionable world, really originated, as we have seen, 
with Dryden; and Shaftesbury and Mrs. Lennox, and Dr. 
Farmer and Pope were but reiterating and re-echoing a 
parrot cry of the preceding century. Evelyn, in 1661, saw 
Hamlet and condemned it: “It was vulgar.” “The old 
Plays begin,” he remarked, “to disgust this refined age, 
since his Majesty has been so long abroad.” And this was 
not intended sarcastically. Pepys, another courtier, was a 
great patron of the drama. He, in his diary, notes in 1665: 
“Went to see ‘ Volpone ’—a most excellent play ; the best, 
I think, I ever saw. To the King’s, where we saw the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ which I had never seen 
before, nor shall ever again, for it is the most insipid, 
ridiculous play that I ever saw in my life.” Like Polonius, 
he wanted a play of bawdery. And again he writes: “Saw 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ [March, 1667] the first time it was ever 
acted, but it is a play of itself the worst I ever heard, and 
the worst acted.” Yet he considered “The Mad Lovers’ 
a very good play, and thought “Every Man in his Humour” 
displayed “the greatest propriety of speech that ever I 
read in my life,” which, considering its brutal coarseness, 
vulgarity, and even filthiness, says little for his general 
reading. This odd commentary on the fashionable tastes 
of the time, and depreciation of moral plays, long prevailed. 
Theobald admired and praised the National Poet, but con- 
sidered “ his style depraved and infected with the barbarism 
of Elizabeth’s day.” Bishop Warburton, a very superior 
person indeed, conceived that “the public taste which 
admired him was then in its infancy,” that “he was born 
in a rude age,” and discovered that the Poet’s allusions 
were “far fetched.” The historian Hume, we know, 
thought “ Douglas” superior to all Shakespeare’s works, as 
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by a Scot, and declared the English Bard to have been 
“born in a rude age, without any instruction in the world 
or from books.” Sam Johnson, a mighty critic, autocratic, 
learned, imperious, and positive, discovered that “the 
Poet whom the English so admired had no nice discrimi- 
nation of character,” and, descending into details, that 
“Cymbeline was foolish as a fiction,” that “its events were 
impossible, and its conduct absurd ;” that “the play’s dis- 
tinction was that its faults were too evident for detection 
and too gross for exaggeration.” 

These are some of the opinions of the authorities in 
literature whom Mr. Saintsbury would have us believe 
were “wisely appreciative, discriminating, and just,” and 
that “the Poet was at no period since his death under- 
valued or misunderstood.” Well has Johnson said— 

Hard is his lot that, here by fortune placed, 
Must watch the wild vicissitudes of taste, 


With every meteor of caprice must play, 
And chase the new blown bubbles of the day. 


How often must these lines have incontinently and imper- 
tinently obtruded themselves in the cogitations of every 
man who has attempted to form an honest opinion, a just 
and unbiassed judgment, on the popular Poet, the popular 
Statesman, the popular Hero of the hour. The homely 
proverb says “ What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison,” and Shakespeare adds “ That rats do ravin down 
their proper bane ”—in other words, feast on that which 
poisons them, which makes one wonder whether humanity 
does not do so also, although it is permissible to declare 
the slander as against rats but not as against the rats’ 
masters. I am inclined to think, speaking generally, all 
criticism rank poison ; yet men consume it greedily because 
it is some other man’s poison—the poison as of the serpent, 
of the critic stinging, or of the unhappy creature stung. 
22 
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And yet, after all, if a man be a philosopher, what poison 
is so harmless? What man, woman, or child was ever 
harmed or benefited by it? It is perfectly innocuous. No 
man was ever written or stricken down by it. Many have 
been made wretched ; this was their infirmity, due to their 
weakness, not to the efficacy of the virus. Be patient, and 
it exhausts itself ; it bears its own sweet, oblivious antidote 
within, for the caprice of one hour succeeds and demolishes 
the caprice of the preceding time, and nothing is but what 
is not. 

What is criticism ?—air, wind, foul breath, What man 
was ever injured by it? though at the moment he might 
believe he was; but when the whiff has passed, why 
straight he is a man again. Let us, however, compare 
criticism as it is with criticism as it ought to be, and 
endeavour to set up an ideal standard, even while chroni- 
cling the silly vagaries and caprices of nominal censorship. 
We will take a modern instance. What has that great 
dictator in all literature, all art, all science, who knew 
everything, and of whom it was written— 

What I know not, is not knowledge, 

I am the master of this college— 
Dr. Jowett, the master of Balliol, said of a modern poet? 
He thus writes to Tennyson about “Maud”: “No poem 
since Shakespeare seems to show equal power of the same 
kind, or an equal knowledge of human nature.” Poor 
Milton! poor Wordsworth! poor Dryden! Again, “I do 
not know any verse, out of Shakespeare, in which the 
ecstasy of love soars to such a height.” Oh, dear! Poor 
Burns and Keats and Byron, how I pity you! But why 
except Shakespeare? Mr. Saintsbury’s “admirers,” already 
cited, would have made no such exception. Mr. Froude, 
in 1894, wrote to the present Lord Tennyson: “ Your 
father, in my estimate, stands and will stand, far away by 
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the side of Shakespeare, above all other English poets, with 
this relative superiority even to Shakespeare, that he 
speaks the thoughts, and speaks to the perplexities and 
misgivings, of his own age.” This is mere flattery, or 
fashion. It is the mode now to place Shakespeare first 
and all the rest second, but this is modernity. A hundred 
and fifty years ago, Mr. Pope, Mr. Cibber, Mr. Addison, 
Mr. Congreve would have assigned the Poet a back seat, 
and placed themselves on the box. These are “the wild 
vicissitudes of taste.” ‘‘ The thing [to use Carlyle’s phrase] 
called English poetry ” has witnessed some strange reverses : 
Pye, Shadwell, Nahum Tate, Alfred Austin as laureates, for 
example. 

| Ben Jonson, in 1607, when “Julius Cesar,” “ Macbeth,” 
“Othello,” “Henry V.,” “Henry VIII.,” and “Romeo and 
Juliet” were on the stage, and, indeed, all Shakespeare’s 
best comedies, proposed himself, as being the Atlas of the 
stage, “to raise the despised head of Poetry, and to strip 
her of those base rags wherewith the times have adulte- 
rated her,” his elevation being by producing “ Epicene,” 
“Bartholomew Fair,” “Sejanus,” and “Catiline,” and yet, 
f on the whole, he thought, in his magnanimity, there was 
“more in Shakespeare to be praised than pardoned.” 

In 1693 appeared another critic and reformer not less 
dauntless and self-satisfied than brave old “ Ben.” Thomas 
Rymer, known honourably to fame as the editor of 
“Foedera,” published his “Short View of the Tragedies of 
the last Age; Its Original Excellency and Corruption ; 
With Some Reflections on Shakespeare and other Practi- 
tioners for the Stage.” 8vo. Rymer was deemed a scholar, 
and had a like ambition with Jonson, to bring all Art into 
conformity with his own views. He desired to mould 
English Comedy on the canons of Aristotle. Greek 
thought and Greek manners only were to prevail. “Our 
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Poetry was as base as our Architecture.” He was fully 
equipped as critic and reformer. He had illimitable igno- 
rance and conceit. He had written a play and lamentably 
failed.* Hallam and Sir Walter Scott cite him with 
respect, but Macaulay dismisses him as “the worst critic 
that ever lived,” which was an opinion, I believe, shared 
and expressed by Sir T. N. Talfourd. He wielded autho- 
rity nominally, as a Greek scholar and dramatist, and had 
for a time the ear of the town. His absolute want of taste, 
his dulness, his narrowness of mind, his deficient sense of 
humour, and his incapacity to discover in what the 
elements of genuine Tragedy and Comedy consist, all 
qualified him in a high degree for the magisterial position 
of censor and critic. He had no sympathy, no intelligence, 
no knowledge, and was thus armed cap-a-pie. Let me 
present a few of his views. He passes Othello under 
review, and considers that Shakespeare violated all decency 
and all propriety by making Othello a Moor, and also a 
Venetian general, and says profoundly: ‘‘ With usa Blacka- 
moor [for so he prefers to style him] might marry 
some little drab, or small-coal wench ; Shakespeare would 
provide him the daughter and heir of some great lord and 
Privy Councillor. With us a Blackamoor might rise to be 
a trumpeter, but Shakespeare would have him not less 
than a lieutenant-general.” He was too ignorant to know, 
and too idle to discover, that Shakespeare had adopted the 
historic story as he found it. He acutely remarks of 
Desdemona, “ There is nothing in the noble Desdemona 
that is not below any country kitchen-maid with us.” He 
must have lived in an intellectual atmosphere. And 
again, “No woman bred out of a pig-stye could talk so 
meanly.” 





* “Edgar, or the English Monarch.” 
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Had this man eyes? Could he read? Yes, he was a 
a critic. With Iago he demonstrates his scholarship. 
He says of that super-subtle Venetian, that, “being a 
soldier, he should be like other soldiers, yet never in 
Tragedy, nor in Comedy, nor in Nature was there a soldier 
with his character. Horace describes a soldier otherwise : 
‘Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer.” So that Horace 
having summarised his view of Achilles as a soldier, no 
other form of warrior is ever to be conceived or tolerated, 
mankind being ever the same, in all countries and ages, and 
fashioned in the same mould. This is by a once-renowned 
professional critic, claiming to be and styled, “ The critic 
of Shakespeare.” Dryden admitted his claim, and thus 
refers to him— 


To Shakespeare’s critic he bequeathes the curse 
To find his faults, and yet himself make worse. 


Yet Pope has praised Rymer as “a learned and strict 
critic,” and as on the whole “one of the best that we 
have ever had.” Such is the superstition of so-called 
scholarship with a credulous and ignorant people, or could 
you doubt his qualification, his fitness on such testimony ? 
He was a classical and French scholar—had mastered 
Aristotle’s poetics ; and although destitute of every natural 
and acquired accomplishment for the office, was the 
accepted self-appointed arbiter, judex, and censor for the 
British people. His tragedy, “Edgar, or the English 
Monarch,” in rhymed verse, being as imbecile and con- 
temptible in every aspect as we might assume, and as his 
judgments would indicate, constitutes the critic, nobly 
planned and nobly framed, proper to a confiding people. 
Rymer was a courtier, and profited by his courtiership. 
He was appointed Historiographer Royal. Thus he proves 
his fitness for that advancement: “ We are to presume 
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the greatest virtues where we find the greatest rewards 
[contrary to the fact], and though it is not necessary that 
all heroes should be kings, yet undoubtedly all crowned 
heads by poetical right are heroes.” This was after 
William III. was crowned. ‘This character is a flower, a 
prerogative so certain, so indispensably annexed to the 
crown, as by no poet, or parliament of poets, ought ever 
to be invaded.” This was the “violation of decency” in 
making Othello a hero; and without wearying you with 
further extracts, all marked by the same acumen, discre- 
tion, and taste, he thus concludes in favour of the noblest 
tragedy the world has known, according to Macaulay: 
“There is in this play some burlesque, some humour, and 
ramble of comical wit ; some show and some mimicry to 
divert the spectators ; but the tragical part is clearly none 
other than a bloody farce, without salt or savour.” Let 
me place in apposition with this judgment some few 
remarks from Lord Macaulay in reference to the same 
tragedy. He writes: “Othello is perhaps the greatest 


work in the world.” “Highest among those who have 
exhibited human nature by means of dialogue stands 
Shakespeare. . . . . Shakespeare has had neither 


equal nor second.” Elsewhere he refers to him as “the 
prince of poets,” and couples him with Bacon, the 
prince of philosophers, and adds, “these two incom- 
parable men, who have made the Elizabethan age a 
more glorious and important era in the history of the 
human mind than the age of Pericles, of Augustus, or 
of Leo.” 

Having so far pointed my moral and adorned my tale of 
criticism with reference to some of the vagaries of its 
application to Shakespeare, which scarcely scratch the 
surface, so innumerable are they, I would desire now to 
turn my attention to other phases and other examples. 
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** If Mevius scribble in Apollo’s spite, 
There are, who judge, still worse than he can write,” 
or Byron’s— 
“A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure ; critics all are ready made.” 

The ideal critic is as an arbitrator or judge. If like 
Lord Bacon in his somewhat Thrasonic boast, he has not 
taken “all learning to be his province,” he should be 
thoroughly equipped and accomplished. In virtue of his 
office, he should have no leanings or prejudices, he 
should be wise and wary, cultured in learning, resourceful 
in breadth of scholarship and worldly knowledge, experi- 
enced, prudent, patient, free from ordinary vanities and 
weaknesses, of generous and restrained sympathies, and 
skilled in maintaining his mind in equilibrium, until his 
decision is given. Pope tells us that no such man exists, 
and I believe him. Aristotle, the greatest critic of antique 
times, of all time, was as philosopher, poet, statesman, 
scientist, and logician, completely appointed. He assumed 
his judicial and regal duties only when he had trained 
himself, in all arts, all sciences, all law, in civil polity, in 
the arts of government, in ethics, morals, natural philo- 
sophy, rhetoric, oratory, history, dialectics, physics, and 
metaphysics, and in all those arts presided over by Apollo 
and the Muses, as well as those of which Minerva had 
special cognisance. Such a censor, if self-appointed, we 
may confess was also, if just, heaven-accepted. He indeed 
presented himself for nomination as such a judge, with a 
due sense of his responsibility. He knew that the 
functions he desired to wield, even if but self-assumed, 
were those of judicial dignity, of imperial power, and if 
duly performed, of eternal record. The very title assumed 
or assigned to him, based on xpivo to judge, xpurns a judge, 
primitively indicated his acknowledged duties. This was 
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the antique mode. A modern Saturday Reviewer presents 
us with the new standard. He says the critic “is at the 
best, but a policeman of the arts and sciences.” This is 
the last ideal. He executes the duties of and is a censor. 
But he is only a policeman. We are in the arts in future 
as in much else to ask a policeman. We delegate much to 
these useful and already overburdened functionaries, but 
to nominate them judges in literature, with perpetual 
succession and a common seal; to appoint them to 
administer justice, not on acknowledged qualification, but 
by the mere light of nature, without fear or favour, may 
be the approved modern manner, but is not reason. 
Venturing thus to suggest what a critic should be, I do 
not propose to do more than discursively present some 
instances of the modern mode in which the new police- 
man appears at some disadvantage. Let me offer an 
example or two of the characteristics of the new art as 
usually practised and understood. Lady Hamilton, the 
celebrated beauty—Lord Nelson’s and Romney’s Lady 
Hamilton—was an undoubted ideal. Sir William, writing 
to his nephew about her, said (I assume it was before 
his marriage): “She is, I think, about as perfect a thing 
as can be found in all Nature.” And yet, again, at another 
time: “She is better than anything in Nature. In her 
particular way, she is finer than anything that is to be 
found in Antique Art.” His nephew, Greville, who had 
expectations, dutifully replies: “I don’t think even Art 
has done anything so good”; and afterwards adds: “She 
is naturally elegant, and fits herself easily to any situa- 
tion.” Here is the candid and honest opinion, as we 
must believe, of two accomplished men of fashion and of 
the world, written in confidence, as critics, with a culti- 
vated sense and perception of beauty and grace and all 
their conjunctive attributes. They may have been partial, 
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but then who is not; certainly not a policeman. The 
Poet Goethe, two years after, in 1787, writes: “She is 
very handsome, and of a very beautiful figure. One 
beholds in her perfection of movement, in ravishing 
variety, all that the greatest artists have rejoiced to be 
able to produce.” The commander of the Petrel, where 
she was a guest on the Prince of Wales’ birthday, says: 
“She threw herself into such a variety of bewitching 
attitudes that no mortal soul could refrain from believing 
her to be an enthusiastic angel from Heaven, purposely 
sent down to celebrate this pleasant, happy festival.” 
This was an old sea-dog, who had somehow contrived to 
transfer his enthusiasm to the wrong place, as angels are 
not ordinarily credited with enthusiasm, and a wholly 
candid opinion. Here, however, in contrast, is a more 
temperate feminine view, a little later in time: “Lady 
Hamilton is bold, forward, coarse, assuming, and vain. 
Her figure is colossal; her feet are hideous; her move- 
ments in common life ungraceful ; her waist is absolutely 
between her shoulders; she sings out of tune. I think 
her bold, daring, and stamped with the manner of her 
early life. Her ruling passions seem to me to be vanity, 
avarice, and love for the pleasures of the table.” This is, 
at any rate, compendious. About the time when the com- 
mander of the Petrel was so fascinated. a dear and bosom- 
friend, Lady Malmesbury, wrote to another friend: “She 
[Lady Hamilton] really behaves as well as possible, and 
quite wonderfully, considering her character and educa- 
tion.” This is popular criticism in a nutshell. 

Shall we transfer our sphere of observation to literature ? 
The Spectator, in reviewing Mr. Saintsbury’s “History of 
Nineteenth Century Literature,” says: “Mr. Saintsbury’s 
generous criticism and the extent of his knowledge will be 
seen in the notice of minor poets and prose men.” The 
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Saturday Review remarks on this: “ He is fond of affecting 
familiarity with the lives and works of the minor writers, 
but betrays the superficiality of his knowledge by blunders 
and misrepresentations, which would have been impossible 
to a writer who possessed what he really only affects.” I 
have offered you Professor Jowett’s and Mr. Froude’s 
notions of Tennyson, addressed to his family. Here is a 
view not so addressed :— 


Sweet singer of the madrigal melodious, 

Why did you make King Arthur's story odious, 
Turn Vivien harlot, Merlin sensual fool, 

And send these noble figures to a modern school ? 


And again, in a summary :— 


Soft flows his rhymeless verse, constructed well, 
And sweetly matched each soothing syllable ; 
But where’s the passion a great poet knows 
When the hot blood in every artery flows? 

Not his the satire even fools can feel, 

When each strong line is a swift blade of steel. 
Not his the lyric love, that has unlaced 

The cestus warm from Aphrodite’s waist ; 

But, if you like, a smooth Virgilian style, 

A very proper moral, free from bile ; 

Ethics of Dr. Watts, Colenso’s creed, . 

These nice green volumes give you all you need. 


These examples are presented as instances of differing 
conclusions arising from diversity in taste. But it may be 
urged these are not examples of true criticism, only of its 
spirit. Yes, I may answer, but where is the genuine 
criticism to be found? They are of the usual texture. 
Shall we go to Scotland for an appreciative estimate of 
any English author, who is not also an advertiser? Shall 
we accept Jeffrey's estimate of Wordsworth or Southey, 
or Carlyle’s of Lamb or Coleridge, or Macaulay’s of Croker, or 
Giffard’s, Croker’s, or Blackwood’s of Keats, or Ben Jonson’s 
of Marston, Daniel, and Drayton? It may be urged that 
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these judgments were not delivered from the tribune, 
that Rhadamanthus here was without his sceptre and 
robe and wig. Shall I ask if Jeffery’s criticisms delivered 
in full panoply in the Edinburgh Review, being of a 
Scot upon Englishmen, say of Wordsworth or Southey, 
are fairer or more dignified? Was Carlyle, when he said 
of poor Charles Lamb and his loving and much loved 
sister, “a very sorry pair of phenomena. _Insuperable 
proclivity to gin in poor old Lamb. His talk contemptibly 
small, indicating wondrous ignorance and shallowness.” 
But this generous, gentlemanly, dignified estimate, by the 
sage of Chelsea, was by no means limited to poor old 
Lamb. De Quincey, no mean judge as I would suggest 
and Englishmen generally would affirm, summarised 
Coleridge as “ This illustrious man, the largest and most 
spacious intellect, the subtlest and most comprehensive, 
in my judgment, that has yet existed among men.” Dr. 
Arnold so far confirmed him as to say “ He was more of a 
great man than any one that has lived within the four seas 
in my time or memory.” Carlyle thus epitomised the 
same Genius: “A puffy, anxious, obstructed-looking, 
fattish old man, talking with a kind of solemn emphasis 
on matters which were of no interest. I had never on my 
own strength had much esteem for him.” Wordsworth, 
we most of us know something about; he needs no 
character from his last place. Carlyle, with graceful 
patronage, remarks of him: “His works I know, 
but never considerably reverenced, could not on attempt- 
ing it.” “A rather dull, hard-tempered, unproductive, 
and almost wearisome kind of man, not adorable by any 
means.” Finally, his conversation with Wordsworth 
revealed to him the Poet’s belief—‘ That of transcendant 
unlimited,” there was probably but one specimen known, 
that of “ Wordsworth himself.” Carlyle, it need not be 
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said, did not share this belief. Carlyle was the original 
“ transcendant unlimited.” He was a self-made man, and 
from manhood until his death did nothing but worship 
his maker. Moses saw the burning bush and believed it 
to be God. Carlyle saw himself as the burning bush and 
had the same belief. 

When the Edinburgh Review wrote of the “occasional 
vulgarity, affectation, and silliness of Wordsworth’s lyrical 
poems, and that their childishness, conceit, and affectation 
were not of themselves very powerful or attractive ;” or, 
again, when it described “The Ode to Immortality” as 
beyond all doubt the most illegible (with a fine ignorance 
of English), and unintelligible part of the publication, viz., 
the volume in which it appeared, and Blackwood spoke of 
“The calm, unsettled, drivelling idiocy of Endymion,” or 
with not inferior delicacy and taste told poor Keats “To 
go back to his plasters, pills, and ointment boxes.” Rhada- 
manthus was not the less robed, though probably not in his 
right mind. But dismissing these mean, malignant, jealous, 
and clannish examples of spite, misnamed criticism, I pass 
to some more amusing instances of discordance in the Arts, 
and also to the more exalted examples, due to “ our superior 
refinement and cultivated intelligence.” Voltaire declared 
“Cato” the “finest English Tragedy,” and also said that 
Addison was “the first Englishman who wrote with 
elegance.” The French savant obviously was unacquainted 
with Hooker, Sir Philip Sidney, Fuller, Bacon, or Milton. 
The Rev. John Lloyd (1724) was kind enough to affirm of 
Addison’s “Cato,” with a suspicion of clerical blasphemy, 
that “God had never appeared so glorious in any work 
but his own ;” but then Addison had praised Lloyd in a 
manner he was little accustomed to, and far beyond his 
deserts, so the reverend commentator also added that the 
Essayist represented “the biggest word of fame,” no 
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matter what that might be. Pope thought “Cato” better 
fitted for the closet than the stage. Mr. Blair censured the 
Essayist for his redundancies, and thought that, although 
the “graceful harmony of his periods” might palliate some 
negligences, that his style would have been much more 
perfect had it been less prolix. This might be more than 
paralleled from the Saturday Review. In commenting on 
that filthy novel “Jude the Obscure,” which was compre- 
hensively summed up by the Fortnightly, in June, as “all 
lechery and lasciviousness,” the Saturday anticipated such 
censure by suggesting that “it ennobled the year as a 
masterpiece, being free from all lasciviousness.” Voltaire 
on Dante was hardly less amusing than on Shakespeare 
or Addison. With the lucidity of a Frenchman, he said 
“the fame of the great Italian would go on increasing 
because no one ever reads him.” That was as intelligent 
and intelligible as his summary of our National Bard, that 
he was a “sauvage ivre, soins le moindre étincelle de bon 
géut, et sans le moindre connaissance des regles.” Even 
dear Oliver Goldsmith, wise and witty as he was, usually, 
when pen in hand, considered that the Florentine 
“addressed a barbarous people in a manner suitable to 
their apprehensions,” and that Dante was “a mixture of 
good sense and absurdity,” besides considering our admir- 
ation of our national poet, wholly absurd, exaggerated, and 
misplaced. 

Rymer, the Shakesperean critic, so far agreed with him 
as to declare Brutus and Cassius were “above the Poet's 
conversation,” and that he made them “Jack Puddings in 
fools’ coats,” and that Portia in the same play was of “the 
same impertinent, silly flesh and blood as Desdemona, and 
only one remove from a natural.” Also that “in the 
neighing of a horse or the growling of a mastiff there is a 
meaning and more humanity than in the tragical flights of 
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Shakespeare.” He further pronounced Othello’s noble 
speech to the Senate “tedious Bedlam buffoonery ”; and it 
may be mentioned en passant that the Saturday Review, 
under its new régime, aspires to the same enlightened 
form of commentary. The young lions having become old, 
or being dead, curs, apes, and jackasses wear their skins. 

To offer a few of the more amusing dissonances, in a 
science which is nothing if not exact, uniform, and settled, 
let me point out, that a modern reviewer in the Saturday, 
anxious to become notorious, and even infamous, as he 
cannot otherwise be known, after abundant sneers at the 
poet’s ethics, which he naturally cannot understand, in 
characteristic manner described Cassius, in “ Julius Czesar,” 
as “a vehemently assertive nonentity,” thus unconsciously 
describing himself. 

Heine, a Jew, thought the “ Merchant of Venice” one of the 
noblest of Shakespeare’s plays, and paid a glowing tribute of 
the most exalted kind to Shylock. Douce, also an admirer, 
declares his “abhorrence of its professed design.” Warton 
thought Shakespeare “ read little.” Webster, in his preface 
to the “White Devil,” refers to the “right happy and 
copious industry of Mr. Shakespeare ;’‘and Mr. Gilchrist, 
the apologist of Gifford, says that Shakespeare was “a 
diligent reader.” Southey thought the “Basil” of Miss 
Baillie superior to “Romeo and Juliet,” and Swinburne 
says of the same tragedy that it was “ difficult, if not im- 
possible, to construct a Tragedy out of the paddling of hot 
palms and the interchange and play of lascivious bites 
and bruises.” Yet Tennyson died with a volume of 
Shakespeare in his hand, and saturated his very life and 
being with his works. Indeed, his sympathy and commu- 
nity of feeling was such that it became an intellectual 
fellowship or partnership with the author, and not merely 
a spiritual concord. Swinburne saw himself only in the 
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Bard, and ascribed to him his own method of love- 
making. 

Let me present a few of the purely whimsical aspects of 
modern criticism in conclusion. One critic declares of a 
new work “he is expectant in an atmosphere of inter- 
mezzo,” whatever that may mean. Another, reviewing 
Le Gallienne’s “The Quest of the Golden Girl,” a more or 
less prurient and nauseous book, describes the author as 
having “a Greek soul and an artist’s touch,” and says that 
the book’s “essential purity and individual delineation,” 
together with its personal aloofness, “confer a certain in- 
definable charm which is not to be resisted.” Another, 
praising a very mediocre set of verses, suggests that 
“it is an epic in the rush and swirl of its objective 
action.” Here is a distinguished Harvard Professor 
of Literature (who eschews this “high-faluting” style) 
exhibiting his comprehensive view of some of Milton’s 
works. Lecturing to his class in the refined familiar 
manner, he said: “To my thinking, ‘Comus’ isn’t 
in it with the ‘Faithful Shepherdess.’ A fellow like 
Milton, that has bored me with ‘Paradise Lost, and 
‘Samson Agonistes, I have absolutely no use for. He 
makes me tired.” This is not esthetic, and assuredly is 
not too enthusiastic. Here, however, is a more appreciative 
notice of a local poet in Cincinnati where they have more 
fervour and “culchaw.” Dilating on a new ode, the critic 
thus proceeds: “It goes pecking at your think centre, and 
fluttering through your imagination like a birdic dreamlet. 
It does this with irrecusable periodicity. Through his 
wingful little pet he cheeps lowly and collusively, chucks 
in fritinant expostulation, twitters impeccable idylls, 
chants sacro sanct canticles, and sings ganglionic epoes. 
Between the jejune insanity of Bookish exploitation, and 
the hectic apex of decadent ribaldry, there is a mean 
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native to rectilinear thought.” If the American Professor 
grows languid over Milton it is quite otherwise when the 
Censors of the Press are dealing with a fashionable dancer. 
After commenting on Antony and Cleopatra, in which the 
writer critically notes that “Czsar’s nose was good and 
Calpurnia’s bust was worthy of her,” and adds, “In such 
parts Garrick and Siddons could have achieved no more.” 
He thus flies to the danseuse: “The gyration of Carmen- 
cita may open the pores of ordinary folk, but she is in no 
sense a surprise or stimulant to the Narragensett critic. 
She only vibrates, Narragensett* women undulate, and 
unfold. The blasé New Yorker may be vulnerable to the 
soft snap of Carmencita’s body, but the wise habitués of 
this salt blown Paradise can only be fanned into ardour by 
such revelations of the feminine figure as our ladies offer 
so readily when coquetting with the main. The Spanish 
dancer has but one interesting movement, our girls can show 
twenty. Herdress is much too long. Weare acolony with 
clear views about beauty and its uses, and when a lady is 
too prudish to warm the gaze of man with a sight of her 
knee pan she cannot command our favour. Had she not 
permitted the ruffle of her skirts to now and then disclose 
the mysteries of her undercrust she would have been 
hissed, but as she moved with the music she allowed 
the really familiar parts of her to appear through the 
cloud of lace, and the audience became calmer. But 
in summarising the performance we must say that 
the Spanish woman, beside any of our regular prize 
beauties, is no better than an iron hydrant. They have 
only to tumble over a wave of ordinary size to show man 
the perfect plan and reality of all that is feminine, and dis- 
close to him all that makes the seaside world a paradise.” 





* Narragansett, I may mention, if we may compare great things with small, is the 
watering-place and resort of cultured Boston, the Trouville of New England. 
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These examples of criticism it may be objected are not 
sufficiently solemn for notice, but they might be easily 
surpassed in extravagance and obscurity by many recent 
examples of the English Academic, Aisthetic, and Cultured 
school if space allowed, or by some of our local theatrical 
reviews, for naive ignorance and fatuity. They are, at any 
rate, neither as mischievous nor malignant as many of 
those of the Saturday Review of the past year, of the dead, 
which are not a ground for action of libel. The magazines 
of the early part of the century, before the law of defama- 
tion was placed on its present basis, and vicious calumny 
was rendered actionable, were of the same complexion. 
But I merely proposed to offer you “Some Caprices of 
Criticism,” without warranty that they would be serious or 
profound, and I now present them. 
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THE STORKS OF MERIDA. 
BY CUTHBERT E, TYRER. 


N the banks of the Guadiana, some forty miles to the 
east of Badajoz, lies the little city of Mérida. 
Beside it, through a waste of yellow sand and brushwood, 
the shrunken river darts and ripples along like a flash of 
blue light, while around on either hand stretch the vast 
brown undulating wastes of lonely Estremadura. To the 
north, the white road to Madrid mounts the low uplands 
till it is lost in the horizon; southward the route to 
Andalusia and Portugal vanishes amid the thin-sown 
olive-yards which clothe the rising ground beyond the 
river, and though Mérida is now a railway junction of 
some little importance, as such things go in Spain, it may 
be safely assumed that a traveller along either of those 
roads would soon find a condition of things as remote 
from modern civilisation as the heart of man could desire. 
Modern Mérida is a poor little place of ill-paved streets 
and low houses, brown-roofed and whitewashed. The 
glaring whiteness of the houses is one of the first things 
which strikes a traveller in Spain, and I asked the polite 
caballero, who took me to see a small collection of anti- 
quities temporarily housed in a suppressed convent, why 
the people, living under the glare of that fiery sun, made 
their houses so white. They do it, said he, because they 
think it makes them prettier—mas bonito. I have never 
seen such white little towns as those of southern Sain. 
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They surpass in that respect even the whitest of Cornish 
fishing villages. There is little traffic in the streets of 
Mérida ; the people seem to be for the most part miserably 
poor, and yet this silent and decayed little city occupies 
the site of one of the most famous cities of Roman Spain, 
the capital of the entire province of Lusitania named 
Emerita Augusta, from the great Emperor who, in the 
pacification of Spain shortly before the beginning of the 
Christian era, granted this district to his emeriti, or 
veterans. The considerable remains of its past greatness 
which have survived the wrecks of time have conferred 
upon Mérida, on the part, doubtless, of patriotic Spaniards, 
the title of the Rome of Spain, a comparison about as just 
as that implied in calling Alonso Cano of Granada the 
Spanish Michel Angelo, apparently for no better reason 
than that he did a little in many great arts, being at once 
a painter, an architect, and a sculptor. Still, Mérida 
well deserves a visit, both from the professed archeologist 
and from the unprofessional tourist who takes a melan- 
choly pleasure in contemplating the relics of an illustrious 
past, and in saying with the Italian poet, “ Com’ é caduta 
la citta superba!” Mérida continued to be a place of 
importance until the Moorish invasion in the beginning 
of the eighth century, which in a few years reduced 
nearly the whole of Spain beneath the sway of the 
Crescent, and of its greatness in the fourth century we 
have a striking picture in Prudentius (“ Peristephanon ” 
III.),* where he exalts the youthful martyr-saint, Eulalia, 
who is still the patrona of Mérida :— 


Nunc locus Emerita est tumulo 
Clara colonia Vettoniz : 
Quam memorabilis amnis Ana 
Preterit, et viridante rapax 
Gurgite mcenia pulchra lavit. 





*M. Aurelii Clementis Prudentii Carmina: Roma, mpccLxxxviu, Vol. II., p. 954 
et seq. 
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Hic, ubi marmore perspicuo 
Atria luminat alma nitor 
Et peregrinus, et indigena, 
Relliquias, cineresque sacros. 
Servat humus veneranda sinu. 


Tecta corusca super rutilant 
De laquearibus aureolis, 
Saxaque ceesa solum variant, 
Floribus ut rosulenta putes 
Prata rubescere multimodis. 

The existing remains—many of them scattered about 
on the slopes and in the depressions around the modern 
town—include a magnificent bridge over the Guadiana, 
built by Trajan, and still almost intact, another smaller 
bridge, the imposing ruins of several aqueducts, a fairly 
well-preserved theatre, and the scantier relics of an amphi- 
theatre or, perhaps, naumachia, several temples, a circus, 
and a forum ; and it was to inspect these that I set out on 
the morning after my arrival under the guidance of the 
mozo of the inn, whom I had engaged, or rather who had 
engaged himself, for that purpose. Passing through an 
arch of brown stone, ascribed to Trajan, and said to have 
been at one time encased in marble, which spans one of 
the narrow streets, we came out shortly into the open 
country, and in a few minutes I looked upon a scene 
which has impressed itself deeply upon my memory. 
The valley on this side of the town is crossed by the 
pillars of an enormous aqueduct, such as the Romans so 
often left behind them to testify alike to the splendid 
solidity of their architecture and their regard for the 
health of the citizens. There are thirty-seven piers 
in all, mostly perfect, though of the arches in three tiers 
which supported and connected them, only about ten 
remain. They are composed of stone and rubble, inter- 
sected at intervals by narrow horizontal courses of red 
brick, and when we consider that the height of the 
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individual pillars in the centre is not less than ninety 
feet, they have a perilously slender appearance. On the 
top of each pier is a single stork’s nest, the straw or sticks 
which compose it often projecting over the edge ; and the 
singular outline of the birds as they stood by their frail 
nests on perilous eminences, or careered wildly, and with 
a strange resounding clangour, in the sky above and 
around, with their white breasts, black wings, and bril- 
liantly red beaks and legs, strongly drawn against the 
blue—seeming, indeed, to consist chiefly of beaks and 
legs—is a thing not to be forgotten. We are told by the 
Psalmist: (Ps. civ., 17) “ As for the stork, the fir trees are 
her house,” and Milton doubtless followed him when 
describing the fifth day of Creation in the Seventh Book 
of the “ Paradise Lost ”— 
The eagle and the stork 
On cliffs and cedar-tops their eyries build. 

That may well have been true in Paradise, and is even the 
case to-day in those countries which are only sparsely 
occupied by man, or where his architectural works are 
small or few. But if suitable buildings are to be had, the 
stork, I believe, always prefers them even to the highest 
trees, and in those buildings chooses the highest and most 
inaccessible points on which to make his nest and rear 
his young. The stork does not shun the neighbourhood 
of man—indeed, he is evidently capable of being tamed 
if treated with kindness, and in some countries of Europe 
he is welcomed and protected as almost a sacred bird, and 
performs in return very successfully the office of a scav- 
enger. But it would appear that he is very jealous in his 
domestic habits, and resents any intrusion in his home 
and his nest either on the part of man or of other birds, 
and hence his partiality for these inaccessible heights. 
The stork, never seen in England in a wild state, is, of 
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course, frequently to be met with in other parts of Europe, 

such as Holland and the Rhine country, but, as it 

happened, I had never seen a stork or its nest until 1 

entered Spain at Badajoz, where I saw several isolated 
storks’ nests on church belfries. Many more, too, I was 
destined to see in Andalusia ; but this colony at Mérida 
is, I should fancy, unique, or nearly so, in Spain, and may 
very possibly be one of the most considerable stork com- 
munities in Europe. These isolated piers must long ago 
have attracted the storks, and I am inclined to believe 
that the storks I saw had made a permanent home there ; 
at least, early in February they were fully domiciled. The 
stork is well known as a migrant, often traversing enormous 
distances on those strong and enduring pinions, which 
supplied an image to the Prophet Zechariah,* on his 
journeys from his winter to his summer haunts ; but of 
the stork of southern Spain, though some pass over to 
Africa in the winter, others, according to Mr. Abel 
Chapman in his “ Wild Spain,” never leave the country, 
passing the cold season in the great marshes at the mouth 
of the Guadalquivir. Possibly, therefore, these storks of 
Mérida are permanent denizens of the piers of the Roman 
aqueduct. 

It is not surprising that a superstitious people 
should find something strange and mysterious in those 
piers and arches, erected in the dim past, still surviving 
comparatively uninjured, and crowned year by year by 
the nests of these singular birds, and that they should 
have named them los milagros—the miracles. Age after 
age and generation after generation have passed away, 
and still the Emeritenses have looked up to those lofty 
and seemingly so frail pillars, unshaken by the assaults of 





* Zechariah, v. 9. 
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time and the storms of winter, and have seen above them, 
perched on their nests of straw or filling the air around 
with their strange clangour, those solemn and mysterious 
birds. The great Italian poet, who delighted to draw his 
imagery from the sights and sounds of nature, and parti- 
cularly from the life of birds, compares the soaring and 
circling of the mystical eagle above him, after the eagle 
has satisfied his (the poet’s) hunger of knowledge, to the 
female stork hovering over the nest after she has fed her 
young, and himself to the storkling looking up in love to 
that good mother*—a picture which must often be present 
to the eyes of the dwellers in the cities of Spain ; and in 
a very different connection likens the chattering of the 
teeth of the sinners, fixed eternally in the ice in the 
lowest abyss of Hell, to the note of storks. Of another 
image drawn by Dante from stork life I was forcibly 
reminded shortly afterwards at Jeréz de la Frontéra. 1 
found in the courtyard of the pleasant little inn, amid the 
fruit-laden orange trees and gaudy-flowered shrubs, a poor 
little stork, one of whose wings had been broken in the 
effort to fly from the paternal nest on some lofty tower 
or spire, and which could now do nothing but hop about 
with earth-dimmed plumage and dejected air, or stand on 
one leg, peering up with a wise solemnity into the heavens 
through which it was for ever denied to it to soar. It 
had been less prudent than the storkling of which 
Dante speaks{— 


E quale il cicognin che leva I’ala 
Per voglia di volare, e non s’attenta 
D’abbandonar lo nido, e git la cala ; 
Tale era io, con voglia accesa e spenta 
Di dimandar. 


Still, this poor lame, storkling had, perhaps, as happy a lot 
as could fall to a bird whose impulse to soar and sail the 





* Paradiso, xix., 91 et seq. t Inferno, xxxii., 36. t Purgatorio, xxv., 10 et seq. 
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air, the very life of its being, was for ever foiled ; it 
roosted with the fowls, while a blackbird and a cat— 
evidently of exemplary morals—were also members of the 
same friendly ménage. A Spanish gentleman walking 
round the pleasant cortile with the amiable host, who had 
directed his attention to the harmony in which these 
creatures lived, remarked very naturally, “I think the 
animals are better than we are.” 

Mérida has left many. agreeable memories. I found a 
pleasant inn with civil people, though the religious 
pictures in my habitacion were certainly of an appalling 
and terrifying character; and I saw many interesting 
sights, both those I have named, and also others. But 
when my thoughts travel back to that corner of beloved, 
romantic Spain, they dwell less on the contrasts afforded 
by the insignificant present of the little city and the 
remains of its majestic past; less on the great bridge and 
the bright blue river flashing arrow-like through the 
lonely waste of its bed, which forms a natural highway for 
the scanty traffic of these regions; less of the groups of 
arrieros gathered in front of the ventas beside the bridge 
at sunset, than of those strange birds with their wild 
clamour and long ungainly forms, perched on their nests 
above the pillars of the aqueduct in the valley, or soaring 
and circling around them, as they showed their gaunt 
outlines against the clear pale blue of the Estremian 
heaven. 
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BY THOMAS KAY. 


THE GARLAND GAY. 


(A Sporting Lay.) 
T. D. WARD. 
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Let us sing the song of the gar- land gay, 
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heather brae Isthe mer-ry song of a gar-landgay,A Ju-ni-per bush on the 
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* Whereby is intended to signify ye grog blossom. 
Let us sing the song of a garland sweet 
Of dewberries red at the sportsman’s feet, 
And the cock grouse crows his last on the day 
When the shooters pass on the moors that way. 
Let us sing the song of a garland great, 
When the strath is filled with a raging spate, 
And the sea trouts rise in the ruddy wave 
To the well-cast fly of a fishing knave. 


Cuorvus :—Oh! the Honey Bee, etc. 


Let us sing the song of a garland round, 

In a gloomy glen, to the roaring sound 

Of the tumbling falls o’er the moss-clad stones, 
Where the salmon lurks and the wild wind moans ; 
Let us sing the song of a garland ripe, 

With the dance and skirl of the Hieland pipe, 

Near the flowering gorse and the blushing maids, 
So to make life gay before it fades. 


CHorvus :—Oh! the Honey Bee, etc. 
August, 1897, 
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me 'T is often as interesting to see a few 
words in verse at the head of a chapter 
as it is to consider the text when 
listening to a sermon. Good plays, 
too, are frequently started with a pro- 
logue ; and an important opera without 
an overture lacks the leading theme 
which is to attune the mind unto a 
proper appreciation of it. 

So I have ventured to offer you this new song of a 
“Garland Gay” in preludia. 

When one is kept indoors day after day by persistent 
rain, perhaps he may be pardoned for indulging in 
lugubrious parodies. This is one :— 


O’ a’ the airts the wind can blow, 
I dinna love the west, 
For thence the dripping rain clouds come— 
The clouds that I detest. 
The wild woods grow, the rivers flow, 
The swamps are filled full well ; 
Both day and neet it’s cold and weet, 
We'd rather be in—a warmer place. 


Pegasus was not on high Olympus on that day or the 
next, but galloping down the back stairs of literature 
when the following was produced :— 


Ye Highlands wet! ye Highlands wet ! 

Which Burns’ sweet muse both loved and sung, 
How often do our spirits get 

Like wand’ring harps, a bit unstrung ; 
Continuous showers wet them, yet 
The whisky’s good, ye’ll no forget. 

With such dubious offspring, begotten of slush and 
rain, mist and cloud, dulness and despair, we whiled 
away one August time when there was never twenty-four 
hours without rain during its whole term. 

The gods of high Olympus, looking down on the Trojan 
plains, and the wind-flicked orient seas, could not have 
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been devoid of charity when they “ breathed the breath” 
of poesy on the 


Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
This land of mountain and the flood. 


Indeed, some claim from the last line that Ararat was in 
Scotland at the time of Noah, and not in Chaldea. 

Assuredly some Scotch poet died in this August, 1895, 
making 


Mute Nature to mourn her worshipper, 
And celebrate his obsequies. 


Scott marks the signs of a defunct poet by these words: 


The mountains weep in crystal rill, 
The flowers do tears of balm distil, 
And rivers reach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave. 


It could not have rained more had Burns himself been 
just called to his fathers, or had Tennyson dropped his 
laurel wreath into the bosom of Father Thames. 

The Southrons are invited, in consideration of a money 
payment, to foray in Scotia’s glens for the holy grail of 
St. Grouse, 7.¢., health, and are free to pursue and capture 
the superabundance of game which the beneficence of 
Nature and the game laws provide for them on the lonely 
mountains and in the secluded valleys of Bonny Scoteland. 

It is to the tillers of the soil and the herdsmen of the 
hills, who possess the instincts of Jacob rather than those 
of Esau, that we owe much of the spiritual or literary 
cloud life of Scotland. To them every mountain is an 
Olympus; every burn an Alpheus or an Ilissus; every 
battle-field where they were victorious a Marathon ; and 
their only capital is the modern Athens. 

From my window I gaze through the dull mist after a 
rainy day, and there is just visible the squares and forma- 
tion of the English camp on the eve of Bannockburn, as 
planted in trees by a patriot upon an opposing hill beyond 
the banks of Carron Water. 
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The planter earnestly desired to purchase the other 
mountain, to place the Scotch forces in their true order 
anent them, but he died before it could be bought, or the 
visitor might gaze upon the battle array of Wallace 
and his caterans, as now only he may see the English 
forces standing as Scotch firs on the brae side, ready for 
annihilation. 

As I said before, it is not to the Esaus of Scotland that 
we are indebted for its literary cloud life, but to the 
Jacobs of the land. The modern Esaus, the hillsmen, are 
quite ready to sell their birthrights of the autumn for a 
mess of pottage, but it must be served in a bowl of gold. 
And why not? Local genius requires hot porridge, and 
may be, a “wee drappie” is, as it has been aforetime, 
conducive to the canter of Pegasus by purling streams or 
“Rigs of barley,” in search of “ Bonnie Marys” and other 
seductive beauties of the poet’s imagination. 

: And where would he get the mental stimulus, with the 

exciseman on the one hand, and raw grain on the other, 

were it not for the power of the precious metal to diffuse 
| itself, like ambient air, in the pockets of the peasantry, 

i and through them into the tap-rooms of the hotel. 

Even as late as the present day, the shrine of a cloud 
god of this nature is to be found in a “ public” open to 
pilgrims of Scotch descent from all nations, and other races 

) are not excluded from this god of streams—the poet Burns 

. —whose verses have lauded beauty, lashed hypocrisy, and 

blessed humanity as ne’er another either did or may. 

It is a long drive to our lodge in the far wilderness, 
and een our “children of the mist” found it so, on a 
dark, moonless night. 

If you will lay your hand flat on the table and mark the 
creases of your knuckles inclining up and down the 
valleys of the fingers, which latter are water courses, you 
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will, by imagining the principal crease a road, be able to 
form an idea of their experience in crossing the vertebre 
of Scotland. The trusty horses and trusted driver, how- 
ever, brought them safely through to a haven of rest, just 
in time to partially escape a cloud burst, which, full of 
wrath, encompassed them like sin. 

The weariness and dreariness of the ride in the darkness, 
as the horses splashed through burns, and the carriage 
rolled over braes, with whisperings of unseen wings as the 
scared grouse took flight from beside them, is a memory 
not to be forgotten. 


The next day opened with an unstinted downpour, just 
allowing them in the afternoon to glance at the green 
hills, each knoll crested with bleached waving grasses, like 
an old Highland beastie whose shaggy hair, devoid of 
nutriment, lies grey and grizzled on its sides. 


The morning of the twelfth, sacred to St. Grouse, opened 
with the same aspect, but, defiant of Jupiter Pluvius, the 
sportsmen started with dogs, gillies, guns, and game bags 
to breast the brae. They formed in two parties of two 
guns each. Two were in the fifties and two in the 
twenties of age. 

Dogs were soon found to be of no use, as the birds and 
heather had been so wet and wind-blown for a month that 
the grouse were wild and alert. They were difficult of 
approach and had to be walked up—coming upon them 
with surprises, and so bagging them. 

The older party continued the sport through the driz- 
zling rain, until, returning to the lodge at lunch time, 
they found the two young ones had returned at 10 a.m., 


hot caring to endure the dampness. 


The afternoon saw the two parties out again with finer 
weather, and the result was appended in the following 
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report sent to a sporting paper (which sends out enquiries) 
and briefly summarises the day and its events :— 


It rain’d and drizzled, 
The young ones mizzled, 
The old ones fizzled. 


Afternoon mended, 
Shooting perpended, 
Hundred head ended. 


Shot over shanks, dogs not needed. No disease. The bag was 
exactly 474 brace grouse, and five hares. 


August 20th. Black game shooting opens. 

An English poet has written of “a land of streams 
where it is always afternoon,” but it took an Irish one to 
sing about the charms of an “Old Bog Hole.” It will 
probably require a Scotch one to make a bog the fascina- 
ting topic of poetry unless he has two or three ot Burns’ 
lassies with him. 

In simple prose it is only beautiful when well drained, 
and hardly visitable except in fine weather. But it is the 
haunt of black game. 


When duty calls, we hasten to obey, 
And curse the clouds which us betray. 


This rushy part through which the River Carron flows 
is the Mecca of snipe, teal, wild duck, and black game, 
and covers about a hundred acres, which is called par 
excellence “the Bog.” For its more efficient drainage a 
series of deep channels are cut through it. These channels 
become overgrown with rank herbage, and are invisible 
to the ignorant in weed-craft ; they are to be known by 
their smooth, bright, green surfaces in places most beau- 
tiful and inviting to the eye, with plants such as duck- 
weeds having broad leaves spread upon the water invi- 
tingly for a seeming pathway. The rushes and bog-bean 
require solid earth, and hence afford some foothold to 
those who know it. 
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This was the scene to which these four “ children of the 
mist” started by a long walk over the shoulder of a grass- 
grown mountain, at the base of which lies “the Bog.” 
As they descended the slopes in line, a few black game 
arose from amidst the rushes in noiseless flight, and some 
were bagged. The others headed in long-necked flight to 
a clump of trees, where a few more were added to the store. 
A line of guns and beaters was formed along the marsh by 
the Carron stream, where snipe arose, and a cry of “ mark” 
with the report of guns followed. A few black-game were 
also killed, and acouple of hares missed by our junior hand. 
The young ones waded the river, for when the boots are 
full of water a few inches more or less mattersnot. There 
a flight of teal got up, and one was bagged. Snipe arose 
every few yards ; a few were taken, but many went away, 
and a rest was called at the river side, where two gillies 
held up a short plank for the elders to walk and jump. 

They then adventured the bog proper; a line was 
formed, and the beat began. A couple of barrels missed 
the first snipe, and at the sound a flight of ducks arose 
out of range with their long necks craning eagerly for the 
distant lakes over the mountains. 

The elders had the harder ground allotted them, and 
the lighter weights, with the gillies, took the bog amidst its 
oozy channels. In one of them a young one was soon 
floundering up to the waist, unable to rescue himself. He 
first gave up his gun, and was dragged out by the 
attendant gillie. The beat proceeded, and game rose 
abundantly, but was difficult to kill from the uncertainty 
of one’s steps through flags, rushes, and watery slime, as 
also it was difficult to find when killed. 

A wheel round at the upper end brought them again 
into the troubled waters and more walking through wet 


and spongy grass, and across the Carron once more. 
24 
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After about six or eight miles of tramping they came to a 
welcome lunch in the parlour of a kindly farm mistress, 
where she lamented the condition of the sportsmen, and 
would receive no apology for flooding her dainty boudoir 
with the outpouring of breeks and boots. It seemed that 
it would not become her to admit “the gentlemen” to the 
kitchen where they desired to be. She seemed really de- 
lighted to be disturbed out of the serenity of a quiet 
existence, and to be able to administer to the sportsmen’s 
requirements. 

It was a long walk by the opposite shoulder of the hill, 
past the miserable looking ruins of the castle of a Sir John 
Graeme, with the moat pastured by sheep brought down 
from the mountain and bleating for their lambs, like 
“Rachel weeping for her children, for they weré not.” 
This was the day for the weaning of them, and their 
plaintive cry was saddening, as, harassed by dogs, they 
were driven away to southern shires. The keeper says at 
the cry of their lambs he has seen a flock swim a lake 
over a mile wide to return to them. Who can refuse to 
place such parental love above instinct? 


HE Sir John Graeme 
of this Castle was 
the great friend of 
Wallace. In some 
lines by the Rev. G. 
Murray, called the 
“Lament of Wallace,” 

he is thus alluded to. Wallace loquitur :— 





Of all that faced that Southern host, 
In freedom’s battle bravely lost, 
And found a death of fame, 
Thou wert the bravest of the brave 
That ever filled a hero’s grave, 
My good, my gallant Graeme. 
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In all probability it is to a descendant of this same 
Sir John Graeme that the ancient and anonymous ballad 
of “Barbara Allen” in the Scotch version applies. 

It was in and about the Martinmas time when green leaves 

were a-falling, 


That Sir John Graeme in the west countrie fell in love with 
Barbara Allen. 


—‘* Songs of Scotland.” Fol. 49. Royal Edition. 


This grass-clad hill overlooking the Carron River brings 
to our mind the weirdly picturesque tragedy of “Comala,” 
which is located hereabouts, celebrated by Ossian (the 
Celtic or British Homer) in the poem of that name. 


COMALA. 


The scene is at night, the northern lights play in the 
heavens, the moon peeps occasionally through swift-flying 
clouds. 

The bards are below, and Comala with two weird sisters 
stands aloft looking over the valley, wailing and waiting 
for the return of Fingal, the chieftain of the people, who 
has gone out to fight Caracalla, the son of the Emperor 
Severus—the “King of the World”—as he is called. 
Caracalla has invaded Caledonia, north of the Great Roman 
wall of Antoninus, built some seventy years previously. 

Comala is the daughter of Sarno, King of Inistore (in 
the Orkneys); she had fallen deeply in love with Fingal, 
and followed him to the wars, disguised asa boy. Fingal 
had discovered this, and had a great affection for her. He 
left her on the hill and promised to return, if alive, the 
same night. Her sisters foretell disaster, they see his ghost 
in the clouds, and blood in the stream; and fill Comala’s 
mind with despair. Hidallan, a rejected lover, is sent by 
Fingal to explain his absence. Hidallan revenges himself 
upon Comala by declaring Fingal to be slain. 
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‘*The bands in battle are scattered, the sound of his steel 
affrights not, 
O Carun! run thy streams of blood, the chief of the 
people lies low.” 


Comala’s lament on hearing this is singularly fine in 
poetic imagery. Hidallan tells her that heroes build his 
tomb on the mountains, and in a fine passage Comala 
invokes the sons of the grave to stop until she beholds her 
love. A sound of troops is heard, and bright armour is 
seen in the vale like the glitter of a turbulent river in the 
light of the moon. Comala believing her lover dead, and 
that these are the troops of Caracalla, pierces herself with 
her own arrow. Fingal appears, Comala dies, then follows 
his regret, Hidallan’s despair, the sister’s lament, and the 
wild coronach of the bards. 

There is a strange fascination about this old poem, for 
its pathos and purity, and its wild gloomy surroundings. 
It is like a ray of the moon coming through a rift of 
dark cloud to dimly illumine that period of the Roman 
occupation of Britain, which has been held to be almost 
sacred to that mythological figure, King Arthur, and 
whether written by Ossian or Macpherson, it is a fine 
piece of dramatic literature. . 


GROUSE DRIVING. 

August 27th.—The persistent rain having rendered the 
grouse unapproachable, an attempt was made to have 
them driven over the guns. On a neighbouring moor 
the shooters (I do not call them sportsmen) were flying a 
kite, the shape of that predatory bird, to frighten the 
grouse, so that they should hide themselves in the 
heather. This seems a cowardly course of procedure. 
The rule of sport is to give every animal the free use of 
its faculties to preserve its life, and most of them are so 
keen of sight and hearing that much precaution is needed 
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to get them within reach of the guns. After beitig driven 
a few times, the bob of a head or the removal of a stone 
from a wall is sufficient to cause them to swerve in 
another direction. 

On the Scotch moors of this party there were no 
properly-appointed butts to afford concealment to the 
sportsmen ; hence they had to crouch behind stone walls 
or seek cover in some oozy peat drift, and send men 
unaccustomed to the work around a stretch of moorland 
to drive the birds in. 

The miserable nature of this kind of sport is only com- 
pensated for by the time given, when waiting on the top 
of a mountain, to observe the grandeur of the cloud 
effects upon the landscape, and the constant changes 
which are rapidly effected by the moving masses. 

The sportsman sees a flight of grouse coming towards 
him, and he gets ready to salute them. Alas! they settle 
some hundred yards away from him in front, and he 
knows they will be of no use; for somehow these birds 
which settle near a hidden sportsman always seem to 
discern his presence by some faculty, and when put up 
again are sure to take a course away from him. Soon a 
few more join them, and a vast chattering arises in their 
midst, for grouse can talk to each other as well as you 
or I. 

Now the drivers appear on each side; the pack takes 
wing, and sails away out of range. Some few which have 
not previously flown so far come sailing over, and their 
polls are taxed according to the skill of the shooter. 

The First of September, sacred to partridges, opened at 
the full of the moon with strange atmospheric phenomena 
—the valleys were filled with a black mist, and a dead 
calm reigned ; above, the sun had a burning brilliance, 
and it was as if the smoke of London with its blistering 
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heat, or the radiating caloric of a great forge, was concen- 
trated about the valleys within the mountains. 

Was it glooming for heat or for rain? It proved to be 
for heat. On the long hour’s walk the junior party had 
not found a partridge, where, previous to the First, they 
had usually found sixty or more birds. It seemed as if the 
mountain’s stock had been swept by a long net, and were 
being sold in the market while they were being looked for 
at home. The party went for some known to be by the 
roadside, and having put them up again, followed them up 
the mountain until only four were left, and these were to 
form the breeding stock for next season. Six brace were 
thus bagged before lunch. 

After lunch the writer started up the mountain to look 
for the birds which were known to have been there a few 
days previously. The weariness of it, the heat, the 
perspiration, and—no birds; as he trudged on through 
rushes, climbed over stone walls, jumped an occasional 
watercourse—allowed the dog to run anywhere—and at 
last sat down to soothe his disappointment with that 
common sedative—“smoke.” It is not a happy recollec- 
tion. Then the walk home in disgust and despair, but to 
be thankful that after a good dinner he could still ery 
“ Resurgam.” 

What does the sportsman get for all his trouble? Hope, 
expectancy, patience, endurance, success, despair, or dis- 
appointment ring their changes upon his spirits, and 
bring out qualities valuable in other walks of life. 
Besides this, he acquires health and geniality begotten of 
less pressure atmospherically upon his body, and spiritu- 
ally upon his mind. 

The oxygenating of his blood, the opening of his skin 
pores, the muscular effort, the meagre lunch by the burn 
side or a mountain spring—one of those which ooze up 
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with a centre as clear as an uncut gem in a setting of the 
most vivid green, a colour which shames the emerald, a 
picture which is a glory in itself; and on a dry day, when 
overheated and half-choked with heather pollen, a wee 
drappie neat, with a kiss of the crystal cold water, taken 
on bended knees from the pellucid font, is an almost 
divine enjoyment. 

In partridge shooting there is a rule of sport to be 
observed which cannot be too strongly insisted upon— 
namely, that of singling out the particular bird which it is 
intended to kill, and no other. To fire haphazard into a 
covey, as it rises from the ground, may wound many, and 
yet none be gathered. It is cruel in the extreme. Hence 
the practice of “shooting into the brown,” as it is called, is 
strongly to be deprecated. 


DON’T SHOOT INTO THE BROWN. 
A Partridge Shooting Song. 
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a tempo. 
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CONCERNING ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 


BY JOHN MORTIMER. 
























aes volume of poems which I have taken down from 

my shelves, for the purpose of making these notes, 
is a memorial gift, and bears upon its title page the 
autograph of a friend, who, though not himself a 
poet, resembled Clough very closely in certain mental 
peculiarities, but especially in the simplicity and honesty 
of his nature, and who held the volume dear, “ perchance 
as finding there unconsciously some image of himself.” In 
the personal and friendly relationships with which the 
book is thus associated, I find, as it were, the key note of 
my mental disposition towards Clough. 

Though the author of ‘“ The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich ” 
has his own devoted circle of admirers, an “audience fit 
though few,” to the outside reading public he ranks among 
the obscurer poets. He cannot in any wide sense be regarded 
as popular, and yet there are unquestionable evidences that 
his influence is not of the ephemeral kind. From time to 
time, and in various ways, he has found that “resurrection 
in the minds of men” which all men crave. Among his 
personal friends the desire to keep his memory green has 
been especially strong, finding its early and supreme 
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manifestation in the “Thyrsis” of Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
and its latest in a recent article in the Nineteenth Century, 
from the pen of Mr. Thomas Arnold, a survivor of that 
famous reading party which figures so picturesquely in the 
“Bothie.” Though it comes less directly, I think it will 
be found, too, that Clough’s influence upon those who 
know him only by what he has left to us is almost from 
first to last a personal one. Everywhere the poet is 
individually present in his work. In reading him, it is 
not the artist one has so much in mind as the man, not so 
much the workmanship as the character and quality of the 
work in its essence. One’s disposition is not to be critical 
in a literary sense, but rather to be impressed by a strong 
personality. Regarded in this way, the poet’s life and 
work become inseparable. We have to take both together 
to get at the estimate. Clough’s poetry is largely the 
rhythmical expression of his inner life, a sort of criticism 
of it in the sense that Matthew Arnold uses that term. 
It has an illuminating quality, revealing, among other 
things, “a sad lucidity of soul” in its introspective 
subjectiveness. 

It is not necessary to the purpose in view to deal with 
Clough’s life in detail, but the salient features may be 
briefly noted. One does not usually think of him as a 
Lancashire poet, and yet by the circumstances of his birth 
he may be claimed as such. He was born in Liverpool in 
1819, and, inasmuch as his father is described as a cotton 
merchant, the poet is, in this remote and unpoetical way, 
associated with our staple industry. When he was four 
years old the family removed from Liverpool to Charleston 
in South Carolina. Four years afterwards, in 1828, they 
returned to England for a brief period, and Clough was 
sent to school at Chester. In the following year he 
went to Rugby, and found Dr. Arnold there, and along 
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with him in that nursery of noble minds, influences 
and conditions which were to work powerfully in the 
shaping and moulding of his subsequent life. It was 
the time when “Tom Brown” was there, and so, from 
a famous book relating to that period, one is able to 
realise certain features of the schoolboy life of that 
eventful period. The famous Doctor found in Clough a 
singularly sympathetic and receptive pupil, so much so 
that he has been described as typically representative of 
the best features of the school in his time. He was an 
all-round boy, vigorously alive both intellectually and 
physically, with susceptibilities eminently adapted to 
Arnold’s educational purposes. He was quickly responsive 
to that call for a deep seriousness in relation to the 
problems of life which the Doctor was so fond of incul- 
cating. That this was eventually good for a boy of his 
temperament at least one of his friends has taken 
occasion to question. Mr. Walter Bagehot says: “ Dr. 
Arnold was almost indisputably an admirable master for 
a common English boy—the apple-eating animal whom 
we know. He worked, he pounded, if the phrase may 
be used, into the boy a belief, or at any rate a floating, 
confused conception, that there are great subjects, that 
there are great problems, that knowledge has an indefinite 
value, that life is a serious and solemn thing. The 
influence of Arnold’s teaching upon the majority of his 
pupils was probably very vague, but very good. To 
impress on the ordinary Englishman a general notion of 
the importance of what is intellectual, and the reality of 
what is supernatural, is the greatest benefit which can be 
conferred upon him. The common English mind is too 
coarse, sluggish, and worldly to take such lessons too 
much too heart. It is improved by them in many ways, 
and is not harmed by them at all. But there are a few 
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minds which are very likely to think too much of these 
things. A susceptible, serious, intellectual boy may be 
injured by the incessant inculcation of the awfulness of 
life and the magnitude of great problems. It is not desir- 
able to take the world too much aw serieua—most persons 
will not, and the one in a thousand who will, should not. 
Mr. Clough was one of those who will. He was one of 
Arnold’s favourite pupils, because he gave heed so much 
to Arnold’s teaching ; and exactly because he gave heed to 
it, was it bad for him. He required quite another sort of 
teaching, to be told to take things easily ; not to try to be 
wise overmuch ; to be something beside critical ; to go on 
living quietly and obviously and see what truth would come 
to him. Mr. Clough had in his latest years what may be 
noted in others of Arnold’s disciples, a fatigued way of 
looking at great subjects. It seemed as if he had been put 
into them before his time, had seen through them, heard 
all which could be said about them, been bored by them, 
and had come to want something else.” In connection 
with this matter of the tired intellect, it may be remarked 
that Mr. Hutton says—“It was of Clough, we believe, 
that Emerson was thinking (though knowing Clough 
intimately, as he did, he was of course speaking mainly in 
joke) when he described the Oxford man of that day thus : 
‘Ah,’ says my languid Oxford gentleman, ‘nothing new 
and nothing true, and no matter.’ ” 

At Rugby, Clough distinguished himself beyond his 
fellows, and at seventeen won a scholarship at Balliol. In 
his Oxford career he did not at first fulfil the expectations 
of Rugby, and there is a story of his coming back to his 
master after the examination for honours, and frankly 
telling him, with bowed head, that he had failed. This 
missing of his First Class was, however, quickly redeemed 
by his election to a Fellowship at Oriel, a proud distinc- 
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tion, as it was then esteemed. Later he became a Tutor of 
his College, but he did not sit easy in the professorial 
chair. There were thorns in the cushion. He had a 
Hamlet-like disposition to self-questioning, and his soul 
was troubled with problems relating to the bases of belief. 
The deep seriousness of the Rugby teaching was making 
itself manifest under new conditions productive of unrest 
regarding matters of faith which need not be dealt with 
here. Oxford at that time was in a state of spiritual tur- 
moil, with souls in it swayed hither and thither by winds 
of doctrine and speculations as to what constituted the 
true faith. Clough, however, was not much influenced by 
the main directions of the controversy. He had matters 
of conscience of his own to deal with. In accepting the 
position he did, it had of course been necessary to sign the 
Thirty-nine Articles, but this had been done with much 
hesitation and grave misgivings ; for Clough had not that 
easy, accommodating habit of mind of the man who offered 
under similar circumstances to sign forty articles if it 
would oblige anybody. This declaration of belief was a 
source of inward discomfort. There was a sense of being 
in bondage—of being spiritually “cribbed, cabined, and 
confined.” So much is evident from the sequel, for, after 
holding his post for six years, he resigned, and his feeling 
in doing so is expressed in a letter to Mr. Thomas Arnold, 
wherein he says: “I have given our Provost notice of my 
intention to leave his service (as Tutor) at Easter. I feel 
greatly rejoiced to think that this is my last term of 
bondage in Egypt, though I shall, I suppose, quit the 
flesh-pots for a wilderness, with small hope of manna, 
quails, or water from the rock.” Again, he says, “One 
may do worse than hire himself out as a common labourer ; 
tis, at any rate, honester than being a teacher of thirty- 


nine articles!” What concerns one in this business is the 
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impression it gives of Clough’s obedience to the dictates of 
his conscience, regardless of pecuniary considerations. 
He evidently felt, as Tennyson puts it, that 


Because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom, in the scorn of consequence. 


The freer area of work which he sought was supposed to 
be found when he became Principal of University Hall, 
London. Before commencing his duties in that sphere 
there was an interval of travel, during which he visited 
Italy, and found himself shut up in Rome during the siege, 
saw the French enter the Capitol, and had other experiences 
which were afterwards to bear poetical fruit. 

Clough did not long remain at University Hall, and we 
next find him crossing the Atlantic in search of new occu- 
pation. In America he met again his old friend Emerson, 
and found congenial society among the most distinguished 
men in Boston. The author of “The Bothie” was féted, 
and found himself in company with Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Lowell, and other illustrious personages. Tutorial work 
he found at Cambridge, Massachusetts ; he gave lectures, 
too, and contributed to the North American Review. He 
stayed less than a year, however, for the climate was affect- 
ing his health seriously, and so when Carlyle wrote to tell 
him that his friends had obtained an appointment for him 
as Examiner to the Educational Department he set out 
again homewards. 

In general outline there is little left to tell of the residue 
of his life, which lasted only about eight years longer. 
After his return from America he got married, and two 
years after was appointed secretary to a Commission to 
Report on Military Education on the Continent. Later 
his health gave way, and travel failed to restore it. By 
one of the Italian lakes he was attacked with malaria, and 
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with difficulty made his way to Florence, where, at the age 
of forty-two, he died, and was buried in the cypress-shaded 
cemetery at Fiesole. 

In view of these bare facts of his life one may now turn 
to the consideration of Clough as he shapes himself to us in 
his poetical self-revelation. Poetry, as we have seen, was 
not the business of his life. As tutor and examiner his 
work was educational, and only on occasion was there a 
flowering season of poetry. The poetical instinct, 
however, had been in him from the beginning. At school 
he contributed verses to the Rugby Magazine, of which 
he was sometime editor, and his latest poems dropped, as it 
were, unfinished from the hand of a dying man. Still 
there were long intervals, sometimes extending over several 
years, during which his muse was silent. Along with this 
recurring indisposition to write, there was also an 
indisposition to publish. Those who knew him well tell 
us of a certain inertia that was in him, inducing hesitancy 
and associated with shyness. One remembers that at 
Crabb Robinson’s parties he was referred to by that 
great conversationalist as “the young man who never says 
anything.” He never cared to rush into print. Of his 
“Amours de Voyage,” Mr. Hutton says that “he kept it 
nine years in MS., and published it apologetically at last 
only in an American magazine, the Atlantic Monthly.” 
We see therefore that he did not pose as a poet in the 
professional sense, but rather used poetry as a divine 
recreation, or an aid to more perfect expression regarding 
those “obstinate questionings of sense and outward 
things,” of which he was so sensitively and almost 
morbidly conscious. 

One of Matthew Arnold’s definition’s of the functions 
of poetry is to the effect that it is the interpretress of both 


the natural world and the moral world. In these two 
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ways, he says, it interprets, on the one hand “by express- 
ing with magical felicity the physiognomy and movement 
of the outward world,” and, on the other hand, “by ex- 
pressing with inspired conviction the ideas and laws of the 
inward world of man’s moral and spiritual nature.” In 
his degree, Clough used it in both ways, but with a bias 
towards the moral and spiritual side. His attitude to 
Nature was that of a lover keenly alive to the sensuous 
beauty of the world, but his love had in it a large admix- 
ture of the reflective element. So, of the poets who 
influenced him, Wordsworth was apparently pre-eminent. 
Nature in its beautiful manifestations was not enough. 
There must always be a human reference ; always present 
“the still sad music of humanity.” In dealing with the 
relations of man and nature he brought to the considera- 
tion a keen and subtle-edged intellect, and it happened as 
a consequence that the intellectual quality predominated 
in the result. The abstract problems of life are dealt with 
in his most serious and personal poems, and to an extent 
which limits his circle of admirers and renders him 
attractive only to “attentive, audient, and beholding 
souls” with similar tendencies. Moreover, though having 
much music in him of the subtler kind—that by which 
the inner spirit sings—he was not uniformly melodious in 
his expression. In rhythmical utterance he is unequal, 
but for the rightly tuned ear there is often a haunting, 
latent sweetness in spite of the halting metre. 

As I turn over the pages of my volume in certain marked 
passages I find the poet’s peculiar individuality revealed 
to me in many reflective gleams and flashes, with evidences 
everywhere of the rich soil from which these flowers of 
poetry have sprung. In his earlier poems there is a note 
struck which is expressive of a sense of loss and change, 
and which you come across again and again in succeeding 
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pages. Clough was but twenty-two when he wrote in this 


strain :— 


Come back again, my olden heart! 
Ah! fickle spirit and untrue, 
I bade the only guide depart 
Whose faithfulness I surely knew : 
I said, my heart is all too soft. 
He who would climb and soar aloft 
Must needs keep ever at his side 
The tonic of a wholesome pride. 


Mr. Hutton says the last four lines of this stanza express 
the man in a very remarkable manner, as he appeared to 
his friends, in his attractive, proud simplicity. Of this date 
too is the next poem, which seems to show that the poet 
hoped to find in Nature a more faithful constancy than our 
changeful human nature yields. 


When soft September brings again 
To yonder gorse its golden glow, 
And Snowdon sends its autumn rain 
To bid thy current livelier flow : 
Amid that ashen foliage light, 
Where scarlet beads are glistening bright, 
While alder boughs unchanged are seen 
In summer livery of green : 
When clouds before the cooler breeze 
Are flying, white and large ; with these 
Returning, so may I return, 
And find thee changeless, Pont-y-wern. 


In regarding Nature Clough, as I have said, took the 
Wordsworthian view, sympathetic, reflective, and with the 
human reference, but there is a subtle subjective element 
of the questioning kind in a poem like the following 
which is not usual with the more confident calmer-souled 


poet. 


O stream descending to the sea 

Thy mossy banks between, 
The flow’rets blow, the grasses grow, 
The leafy trees are green. 
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O life descending unto death, 
Our wasting eyes behold, 

Parent and friend thy lapse attend, 
Companions young and old. 


O end to which our currents tend, 
Inevitable sea, 

To which we flow, what do we know ? 
What shall we guess of thee? 


For the characterisation of a group of his early ques- 
tioning poems Clough could find no better text than a 
Wordsworthian quotation which describes them as “ Blank 
misgivings of a creature moving about in worlds not 
realised.” Under this heading we have these lines :— 

Like a child 
In some strange garden left awhile alone, 
I pace about the pathways of the world, 
Plucking light hopes and joys from every stem, 
With qualms of vague misgiving in my heart 
That payment at the last will be required ; 
Payment I cannot make for guilt incurred ; 
And shame to be endured. : 

Truly the weary weight of all this unintelligible world 
rested heavily on the poet’s heart. Doubt, change, loss, 
sometimes irretrievable, but often accompanied by a hope 
of ultimate renovation and restoration, these are themes 
of the poet’s lays. How expressive is this of the des- 
pondent mind !— 

My wind is turned to bitter north 
That was so soft a south before ; 

My sky that shone so sunny bright 
With foggy gloom is clouded o’er ; 

My gay green leaves are yellow-black 
Upon the dark autumnal floor ; 

For love departed once, comes back 
No more again, no more. 


Of the separations which come in life, Clough discourses 
with pathetic sweetness. Many such separations in belief 
he must have had, finding, as he did, how widely his 
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spiritual path diverged from those of many of his dearest 
friends ; hence, such an appeal as this :— 


O tell me, friends, while yet we part, 
And heart can yet be heard of heart, 
O tell me this, for what is it 

Our early plan of life we quit, 

From all our old intentions range, 
And why does all so wholly change? 
O tell me, friends, while yet we part. 


O tell me, friends, while yet we hear— 
May it not be some coming year, 
These ancient paths that here divide 
Shall yet again run side by side ; 

And you from there, and I from here 
All on a sudden reappear? 

O tell me, friends, while yet we hear. 


Still further separation, and in the same vein, does he 
give us this :— 


As at a railway junction, men 
Who come together, taking then 
One the train up, one down again, 


Meet never! Ah, much more as they 
Who take one street’s two sides, and say 
Hard parting words, but walk one way. 
Yet seldom, surely, shall there lack 
Knowledge they walk not back to back 
But with an unity of track. 

Each other yet again shall meet. 

Ab, joy! when, with the closing street, 
Forgivingly at last ye greet ! 


With quite other figures of illustration does he deal 
with this sad separation theme, when he likens the 
separated ones to ships at sea :— 


As ships, becalmed at eve, that lay 
With canvas drooping, side by side, 

Two towers of sail at dawn of day 

Are scarce long leagues apart descried 
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When fell the night, upsprung the breeze, 
And all the darkling hours they plied, 

Nor dreamt but each the self same seas 
By each was cleaving, side by side. 

But O blithe breeze! and O great seas, 
Though ne’er that earliest parting past, 

On your wide plain they join again, 
Together lead them home at last. 


Still again does he sing hopefully of possible reunion of 
hearts, in lines which are perhaps more familiar than 
much else of his verse— 


Some future day, when what is now is not, 

When all old faults and follies are forgot ; 

And thought of difference passed like dreams away, 
We'll meet again, upon some future day, 


When all that hindered, all that vexed our love, 
As tall rank weeds will climb the blade above ; 
When all but it has yielded to decay, 

We'll meet again upon some future day. 


Some day, which oft our hearts shall yearn to see, 

In some far year, though distant yet to be, 

Shall we indeed—ye winds and waters say !|— 

Meet yet again, upon some future day? 
The likening of a man’s life to a ship at sea with a vast 
unknown encircling it, comes up frequently in cases 
suggested in his Atlantic voyaging, as thus— 

Where lies the land to which the ship must go— 

Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know ; 


And where the land she travels from? Away, 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 


With Clough’s spiritual strivings, one would rather not 
deal. They are to be found here with many questionings 
of the gravest kind, but always with the strongest desire 
to get at some sure resting place. He could never be 
satisfied with untested unproved doctrines. As Mr, 
Bagehot says, there was in him a strong realism. “He 
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saw what it is considered cynical to see—the absurdities 
of many persons, the pomposities of many creeds, the 
splendid zeal with which missionaries rush on to teach 
what they do not know, the wonderful earnestness with 
which most incomplete solutions of the universe are thrust 
upon us as complete and satisfying.” As an illustration of 
a mood which suggests a humorous cynicism, but which 
has in it an underlying seriousness, we have this :— 
** There is no God,” the wicked saith, 
* And truly it’s a blessing ; 


For what He might have done with us 
It’s better only guessing.” 


** Whether there be,” the rich man thinks, 
“It matters very little ; 

For I and mine, thank somebody, 
Are not in want of victual.” 


But country folks who live beneath 
The shadow of the steeple: 

The farmer and the parson’s wife, 
And mostly married people. 


e * 
And almost every one when age, 
Disease, or sorrow strike him, 
Inclines to think there is a God, 
Or something very like him. 


Of his own views regarding man’s attitude to things seen 
and unseen, one may take these words :— 


Hope evermore and believe, O man, for e’en as thy thought 

So are the things that thou sees’t, e’en as thy hope thy belief. 
Cowardly art thou and timid? They rise to provoke thee against them. 
Hast thou courage? Enough ; see them exulting to yield. 


Go with the sun and the stars, and yet evermore in thy spirit 
Say to thyself: It is good ; and yet is there better than it. 
This that I see is not all, and this that I do is but little ; 
Nevertheless it is good, though there is better than it. 
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Of this soul-stirring aspect of Clough one may take 
leave with some hopeful words regarding the issue of the 
struggle where truth and duty are the watchwords :— 

Say not, the struggle nought:availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain, 


The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


It may be that, with some sense of relief, the reader will 
turn from these poems which have in them so much of the 
intellectual quality to others of the ab extra kind—the 
wayside songs of a less serious traveller. Important as 
may be such problems as Clough chose to deal with, one 
could wish that he had given us more poems like that 
anent the prentice and the maid, of which these are the 
opening stanzas :— 

On grass, on gravel, in the sun, 
Or now beneath the shade, 

They went, in pleasant Kensington, 
A prentice and a maid. 

That Sunday morning’s April glow, 
How should it not impart 


A stir about the veins that flow 
To feed the youthful heart. 


Ah, years may come, and years may bring 
The truth that is not bliss, 

But will they bring another thing 
That can compare to this? 

Clough’s first published poem was “The Bothie of 
Tober-na-Vuolich,” and it appeared after he left Oxford, 
being regarded as his farewell to the “ home of lost causes 
and forsaken beliefs, and unpopular names and impossible 
loyalties,” as Mr. Matthew Arnold has been pleased to 
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describe it. There is nothing in the “Bothie,” however, 
which has anything to do with Clough’s withdrawal. It is 
full of the spirit of the joyous Oxford days, 


When wits were fresh and clear, 
And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames. 


One well remembers the first appearance of it—this 
“Long Vacation Pastoral,” with the oddly sounding title ; 
how it came as something new and strange, bringing with 
it a sense of vigorous, healthy Highland life, acting upon 
one’s jaded spirit like a wholesome tonic. The metre, 
perhaps, was also a little strange, though one had already 
become accustomed to it in Longfellow’s ‘“ Evangeline,” 
which had suggested it to Clough as a fitting vehicle for 
his sturdier story. Not easy to handle effectively is the 
long drawn out hexameter, but he managed to get the true 
grip of it with Homeric force, as some maintain, and 
working with such rapidity, too, that the whole Pastoral 
was written within a month. In it you have displayed the 
humorous side of his nature, though mingled with the 
fun there is ever cropping up some social problems to be 
shown in cross lights of argument. In the grave man 
nicknamed Adam, the leader and tutor of the young 
barbarians, we recognise the poet himself, who tells how 
he and his pupils dwelt together, and read and roamed in 
heathery Highland. 


So in the joy of their life and glory of shooting-jackets, 

So they read and roamed, the pupils five with Adam. 

What if autumnal shower came frequent and chill from the westward, 
What if on browner sward with yellow leaves besprinkled, 

Gemming the crispy blade, the delicate gossamer gemming, 

Frequent and thick lay at morning the chilly beads of hoar-frost, 

Duly in matutine still, and daily, whatever the weather, 

Bathed in the rain and the frost and the mist with the Glory of headers 
Hope. Thither also at times, of cold and of possible gutters 

Careless, unmindful, unconscious, would Hobbes, or e’er they departed, 
Come, in heavy pea-coat his trouserless trunk enfolding, 

Come, under coat over-brief those lusty legs displaying, 
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All from the shirt to the slipper the natural man revealing. 

Duly there they bathed and daily, the twain or the trio, 

Where in the morning was custom, where over a ledge of granite 
Into a granite basin the amber torrent descended. 


So they bathed, they read, they roamed in glen and forest ; 

Far amid blackest pines to the waterfalls they shadow, 

Far up the long, long glen to the loch, and the loch beyond it, 
Deep, under huge red cliffs, a secret: and oft by the starlight, 

Or the aurora perchance, racing home for the eight o’clock mutton. 
So they bathed, and read, and roamed in heathery Highland ; 
There in the joy of their life and glory of shooting-jackets. 

In the “Bothie,” as you know, there is told the love- 
story of Philip and Elspie, and along with it there is a 
discussion relative to the true charm and grace of woman- 
hood, which is evolved in the true Wordsworthian render- 
ing of “a creature not too wise or good for human nature’s 
daily food,” for the conclusion arrived at is that, rightly 
considered, 

Beauty must ever be useful ; what truly is useful is graceful. 
Thus does the pastoral tale go on, the narrator sometimes 
having his mind 

Half buried in some weightier argument, 
Or fancy borne, perhaps, upon the rise 
And long roll of the hexameter. 

One must turn over the pages of one’s book very rapidly 
now, for the limits of space are almost reached. 
The “ Amours de Voyage ” was written while Clough was 
shut up in Rome during the siege. In the concluding 
words, the book is made to say of itself— 

I was writ in a Roman chamber 
When, from Janiculan heights, thundered the cannon of France. 
It is a love-story told in hexameters, and through the 
medium of correspondence. Claude, the hero, has said to 
himself, setting out on his travels— 


Come, let us go—to a land where the gods of the old time wandered, 
Where every breath even now changes to ether divine. 


or» 
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This land is Italy, and the chief attraction Rome. Arrived 
there, he sends letters to his friend Eustace, giving his 
experiences and impressions. He is a student-traveller, 
observant of Nature and human nature, with a taste for 
architecture and the fine arts. These things occupy his 
mind largely, and his tirst confession to his friend is that 
Rome from an architectural point of view disappoints him. 
It is a rubbishy place, incongruous in the make-up of it. 
More interesting is an English family he has come across— 
the Trevellyns—and among them none so interesting 
as Mary, a maiden of that name. As the correspondence 
proceeds, among graver reflections and criticisms on things 
ancient and modern, references to this damsel and the 
doings of her family crop up :— 
* Papa is in business,” Mary informs me ; 

He’s a good, sensible man, whatever his trade is. The mother 

Is—shall I call it fine?—herself she would tell you refined, and 

Greatly, I fear me, looks down on my bookish and maladroit manners ; 


Somewhat affecteth the blue ; would talk to me often of poets ; 


Quotes—which I hate—‘‘ Childe Harold,” but also appreciates Words- 
worth ; 


Sometimes adventures on Schiller ; and then to religion diverges; . 
Questions me much about Oxford ; and yet in her loftiest flights, still 
Grates the fastidious ear with the slightly mercantile accent. 


In a furtive way, this Claude hovers about Mary, but 
says nothing definite :— 

So it proceeds: Laissez faire, laisser aller—such is the watchword ; 
Well, I know there are thousands as pretty and hundreds as pleasant ;. 
Girls by the dozen as good, and girls in abundance with polish 

Higher and manners more perfect than Susan or Mary Trevellyn ; 
Well I know, after all, it is only juxtaposition ; 
Juxtaposition, in short ; and what is juxtaposition ? 


This juxtaposition question occurs again and again in 

the letters, as thus— 

Juxtaposition is fine ; and what is juxtaposition ? 

Look you, we travel along in the railway carriage or steamer, 

And, pour passer le temps, till the tedious journey be ended, 

Lay aside paper or book and talk with the girl that is next one, 

And, pour passer le temps, with the terminus all but in prospect, 

Talk of eternal ties and marriages made in heaven. 
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Those who watch the game come to the conclusion that 
Eustace is a shilly-shallying young man, and so it proves, 
Meanwhile stirring events are abroad. One morning 
Eustace can get no milk for his coffee at the Caffé Nuovo, 
and he finds that the French are at the gates. Incidents 
of the siege are introduced, and among the figures are 
Mazzini and Garibaldi. Likewise we have views and 
opinions upon politics. The Trevellyns don't like the 
unsettled condition of Rome, and flee from the fighting to 
Florence. Eustace cannot make up his mind to follow 
Mary—he would and would not—and lets his opportunity 
go by. Then in time he relents, and the story goes on to 
show how at last he goes to Florence to find the lady gone, 
how he goes in chase, hot-footed now, but ever to find the 
object of his search elude him. Mary, who confides her 
feelings to a friend, is anxious that he should find them, 
but they meet never again, and in this unsatisfactory way 
the love-making comes to an end. The main interest of this 
story is that, though not specially personal in incident, 
it reflects some peculiar features of the poet's nature, 
its inertia, its hesitancy, and to some extent its incon- 
clusiveness. 

To “Mari Magno; or, Tales on Board,” not published 
until after the poet’s death, I can only allude slightly. 
Mr. Hutton has said, that while Matthew Arnold’s poetical 
ancestor dated no further back than Wordsworth, in 
Clough’s case he is as remote as Chaucer. In these tales 
Clough presents himself to us as a kind of modern 
Chaucer, but his pilgrims are not on horseback nor 
bound for Canterbury, but are passengers on an Atlantic 
liner bound for Boston. The tales are told by a lawyer, a 
clergyman, and the author. They cannot be particularised 
here, but one may quote Mr. Hutton’s opinion regarding 
their Chaucerian resemblance. He says: “The oftener I 
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return to Clough’s unfinished but striking poems, the more 
I am struck by something in their fresh natural handling, 
and a certain lustre of sunlight on their surface which 
suggests to me a modern and intellectualized Chaucer, and 
I think the same homely breadth and simplicity were 
strongly marked in his countenance. Of course the whole 
essence of such genius is changed by the intellectual con- 
dition of Clough’s age, and the still higher intellectual 
conditions of his personal career. But the characteristic 
is only the more strongly marked for such striking and 
fundamental variations, and had he lived to fill more com- 
pletely with his individual genius, and to complete the 
beautiful fragments of tales which are entitled ‘In Mari 
Magno,’ every one would have noticed not merely an ex- 
ternal resemblance in structure and scheme, but a very 
close analogy in genius between the ‘Canterbury Tales’ by 
the father of English poetry and the series by this late 
representative of our academic school.” 

And now, with a sense that I have told you nothing 
new, and, save for my own recreation, need never have set 
down a word, let me, before I close my book, turn to the 
preface and read again the tribute to the poet’s worth 
which is there inscribed by his friend, Mr. Francis Turner 
Palgrave. It is only one of many such tributes, all 
singularly unanimous in their testimony to the nobility, 
tenderness, simplicity, and high-souled honesty of the 
poet’s nature. In his lifetime he shrank from the praise 
of his fellows as from something which contained an 
element of moral danger, but after he was gone no such 
risk was incurred. So we read many words in his praise, 
and learn how “he was free from the last infirmity of 
noble minds,” how “he lived in the inner light of a pure 
conscience, the healthfulness of duty fulfilled, the glorious 
liberty of absolute unworldliness.” But of all tributes to 
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Clough’s memory, perhaps none will be so abiding as 
“Thyrsis,” wherein, like Milton, with his Lycidas, Matthew 
Arnold has preserved the memory of his dead college 
friend in imperishable verse, and endowed it with the 
same sweet pastoral grace. 

You remember how the sad poet, revisiting the scenes 
of his pastoral wanderings with Thyrsis, says :— 


Too rare, too rare, grow now my visits here, 
But once I knew each field, each flower, each stick ; 
And with the country-folk acquaintance made 
By barn in threshing time, by new-built rick. 
Here too our shepherd pipes we first assay’d. 
Ah me! this many a year 
My pipe is lost, my shepherd’s holiday ! 
Needs must I lose them, needs with heavy heart 
Into the world and wave of men depart ; 
But Thyrsis of his own will went away. 


It irk’d him to be here, he could not rest ; 
He loved each simple joy the country yields, 
He loved his mates ; but yet he could not keep, 
For that a shadow lour’d on the fields 
Here with the shepherds and the silly sheep. 
Some life of men unblest 
He knew, which made him droop and fill’d his head. 
He went ; his piping took a troubled sound 
Of storms that rage outside our happy ground : 
He could not wait their passing, he is dead ! 


Of what Clough has left to us of his own it will, perhaps, 
be the breezy Highland “Bothie” with which he will 
be more prominently connected, but of himself, the poet, 
who “lived his own poem,” it will be as the Thyrsis of the 
green meadows and uplands that lie around Oxford or by 
fair Thamesis’ side that one best loves to think of him, in 
close companionship there with the Scholar Gipsy, and 
possessing withal his shy elusive charm. 
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M. DE LA SIZERANNE ON CONTEMPORARY 
ENGLISH PAINTING. 


BY J. ERNEST PHYTHIAN. 


N M. de la Sizeranne’s estimate of Ruskin we get a more 
accurate analysis, and, at the same time, a more vivid 
portrait of our own writer than from any of Ruskin’s 
writings, or those of our own countrymen. And in the work 
by the same author, now before us, we have an equally 
illuminating survey of the aims and methods which dis- 
tinguish contemporary English Painting from the art of 
the rest of Europe. For this we are indebted in part to 
the individual skill of the writer—in part also to his 
nationality. We look to the French for logical clearness, 
for the drawing of distinctions wherever there are differ- 
ences. We do not look to them, however, for insight into 
the importance for practical life of the differences thus 
distinguished. Rightly or wrongly we believe ourselves 
to have developed, by long traditions of self-restrained 
liberty, more genius than our neighbours in the practical 
conduct of affairs. Indeed, M. de la Sizeranne grants this 
to us. We play, he says, a part in the world entirely 
inimitable. And we have achieved this, we think, by 
avoiding pedantry and accepting compromise, by taking, 
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at every turn, a practical point of view, by asking of any 
proposal, not is it the ideally best, but will it work, or 
even, will it pay? So also with respect to art. In France 
art appeals to the cultivated few, it submits to a logical 
limitation of its sphere. In England, on the contrary, as 
our author tells us, “Art has to be at once lofty and 
popular, it must teach the most philosophical truths, and 
teach them to all. It must raise him who produces it, 
that is to say every one, because every one ought to join in 
producing it, and it must elevate him who enjoys it, that 
is to say every one, because every one is called to enjoy it.” 
He quotes William Morris, who says: “It is a disgrace for 
a true artist to keep what he has produced for his own 
enjoyment alone, as it would be a disgrace for a rich man 
to live and eat luxuriously in a besieged fort where the 
soldiers were dying of starvation.” 

This want of singleness of aim in English Art can be 
gathered, we are told, even from the studio conversation 
of our artists. Says our author: “One is struck, in talk- 
ing with these English painters, by the superiority of 
their culture to that of the majority of our French artists. 
All the questions which trouble the world are intelligently 
echoed in these studios. All the gusts which sweep over the 
crowd make these sensitive artists’ souls to tremble. Such 
artists can play upon all our faculties, because all theirs 
are in full play, and teach us much because they have 
themselves learned much.” But is this the legitimate 
sphere of Art? Not according to our severe logician, and 
he warns his fellow-countrymen from imitating what,though 
a glorious error, is none the less an error—the confusion of 
the spheres of Painting and Literature : “The intellectual 
artist, the psychological artist—in a word, the artist with 
a purpose,” he says, “takes infinite pains to express in ten 
years, on a big canvas, the sentiments which his brother, 
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the poet or the novelist, will give us in ten lines, more 
vividly and more profoundly.” We are reminded here of 
Hamerton’s comment on Ruskin’s theories as to the 
meaning of Turner's Liber Studiorum: that all the 
meaning could be put into a couple of sonnets, and then 
would not be of any great importance. But we may 
venture to say that the whole of life may be well-nigh 
summed up in even less than two sonnets. When we 
have said that one generation goeth and another cometh, 
but the earth abideth for ever; that man goeth forth unto 
his labour until the evening, that he is born to trouble as 
the sparks fly upward, that no man liveth unto himself, 
that it is appointed unto man once to die, and after death 
the judgment—we need not add many more short 
sentences to say all that matters much about life. And 
the books which take years to write are only variations on 
these great simple themes, and often less effective in their 
elaboration than these in their simplicity. And if a 
painter takes twenty years to realise to our sight but one 
of these great commonplaces, so that at a glance the eye 
carries the vast purport of it into the very depth of our 
being, with new conviction, because in another form, he 
has not lived and toiled in vain. And such and similar 
service our painters are of a truth constantly endeavour- 
ing to render to us. Now, this fact leads our author to 
say : “The anecdotal rebys of Hogarth on the one side, and 
the psychological rebus of Brown-Jones on the other—all 
English painting oscillates between these two extremes 
which meet, however, if we consider how far apart they 
both are from the normal view which should be taken of a 
plastic subject,” which errs in seeking to do other than 
express the Beautiful, “the Beautiful without phrases, 
the Beautiful without intentions, the Beautiful without 
a mission—as if there were anything in the world good 
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enough for Beauty to become its servant, its interpreter, 
or its herald.” This, then, according to our author, is the 
golden rule—beauty of line, of form, of colour ; everything 
in art is to be subordinated to this. The subject of the 
picture must never so far occupy the painter’s thought as 
to interfere with his primal aim of visible beauty; the 
critic or connoisseur must never allow the interest of the 
subject to excuse any merely esthetic defect. But is there 
this radical antagonism between the two things? Is it 
inevitable that what a picture gains in meaning it will 
lose in beauty ; or, to leave ourselves, if possible, a legiti- 
mate alternative, if either beauty or expression has to be 
sacrificed, must it always be expression that has to go? 
These, which are our author’s contentions, are, of course, 
the crux of the whole question. How shall we decide 
them? Our author takes the course of experience and 
examines the works of our English painters in order to 
come to a decision; and we will follow him into some of 
the details of this examination before considering what 
answer we shall make to these main questions. 

He informs us that up to 1848 English painting, though 
it affords reason for admiration, affords none for surprise. 
Reynolds and Gainsborough are great masters, but do not 
paint differently from the rest of Europe. Neither does 
Lawrence. Only the landscape painters Turner and 
Constable do anything original. But Turner, we are told, 
remains alone, unfollowed, and no more belongs to England 
than a comet to any particular part of the sky. Surely 
our Frenchman is neither so perspicacious nor so ingenu- 
ous here as usual. This is a very summary way of 
depriving us of our greatest genius. Would he say the 
same of Shakespeare? Nor is he much fairer with respect 
to Constable, who, he says, “was so quickly followed and 
overtaken by the French that he has rather the glory of 
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creating a new movement in Europe than the chance of 
assuring a national art to his own country.” But if we 
have taught Europe the art of landscape painting, does 
that make it less or more a national art? If landscape 
painting in England had come to an end with Constable, 
then our author’s phraseology would have been justified ; 
or, of course, it is justified if by “national” he means 
“exclusively national.” But we are not to be robbed of a 
claim to a national art because, in the action and reaction 
of the nations upon each other, we sometimes overtake and 
are sometimes overtaken by, sometimes teach and some- 
times learn from, our neighbours. Is cricket less an 
English game, because, at the moment, we have something 
to learn from the Australians? When our author is 
speaking of French influence upon European art, he does 
not speak thus. He says that if an esthetic map of the 
world were prepared all countries but the British Isles 
would have to receive the colour of France, as colonies of 
French art. But, so far as landscape at any rate is 
concerned, why not the colour of England if England 
colonised France? It is interesting to note that many 
French writers make just the same extravagant claims. Take 
Gothic architecture. M. Corroyer, for example, unhesita- 
tingly claims the best English Gothic of the 12th and 13th 
centuries as French in origin—the east end of Lincoln 
Cathedral and Lichfield Cathedral, for example. We fear 
that our author, like many others of his countrymen, is 
more than a little of a Chauvinist, and that the 
egregious national vanity, which drove Napoleon into the 
mad idea of subjecting the world to French dominion, 


puts a note of monomania into the theories and deductions 
of the critic. And we find that now, when English Art is 
threatening to invade Europe again, he makes his criticism 
upon it a regular game of French and English ; says that 
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our English painters and critics are largely moved by 
antagonism to all things French (because they are French, 
that is, not because they are believed to be narrow and in- 
complete), and takes his illustrations from our old rivalries, 
as when he says that Napoleon found the English did not 
know when they are beaten, and that “the assaults of 
realism and impressionism are broken upon English 
eestheticism like the squadrons of Ney upon the squares of 
Wellington.” Shall we also go back to Waterloo for an 
illustration, and here as there win our victory with the 
help of our kinsmen, the Germans? Yes, in due time, 
but meanwhile let us, as at Waterloo, first exhaust the 
French attack ; the power of Napoleon was broken before 
Bliicher arrived on the scene. 

This earlier English painting then, we are told further, 
was followed by Haydon, Wilkie, Landseer, Ward, East- 
lake, Etty, Mulready, Maclise, Egg, Webster, Leslie, who 
“do, with more or less skill, the same kind of painting as is 
done everywhere. We are interested for a moment in 
their dogs, their horses, their village politicians, in all these 
little scenes of genre, of kitchen interiors, which they do 
not nearly so well as the Dutch, and we pass on.” But we 
may note, in passing, that these men did not paint for 
M. de la Sizeranne, but for their contemporaries, and that 
their contemporaries did more than merely glance at their 
works and pass them by. 

But a new epoch begins in 1844 with the return to 
England, from Antwerp and Paris, of Ford Madox Brown, 
to whom M. de la Sizeranne attributes that important 
influence in the Pre-Raphaelite movement which is be- 
coming more commonly recognised in this country, and it 
is in that movement and its results he finds the change 
which has made the art of England different from the art 
of all the rest of Europe. His story of the movement is 
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interestingly told, but does not come within the scope of 
this paper. It is enough for us to quote a passage in 
which our author sums it up. “Seen in its entirety,” he 
says, “from Madox Brown to Millais, and from Watts to 
Rossetti, from the Westminster Cartoons to the ‘ Last of 
England,’ and from the ‘Lorenzo and Isabella’ to the 
‘Huguenot, as from ‘The Annunciation’ to the ‘ Dante’s 
Dream,’ the movement of 1850 was this: new men, seeking 
for a new art, substituting expressive unusual gesture for 
common and commonplace gesture, and pure, dry colour, 
simply laid and brilliant in contrasts, for colour broken, 
and strengthened by super-position—in a word, expressive 
line for decorative line, and vivid tone for warm tone. 
This, plainly stated, was Pre-Raphaelitism The rest is 
mere logomachy.” 

The dust and the smoke of the Pre-Raphaelite battle 
have long been laid, and, as so often happens, both sides 
have won. The Pre-Raphaelites have settled in the 
Academic domain, and there has been the usual action 
and reaction as when, after bitter conflict, two races agree 
to live together. But the new strain imported into the 
artistic blood has made the English art of to-day wholly 
different from the English art of fifty years ago and earlier. 
Force of gesture, freedom of colour have found their way 
within the Academy. To illustrate this development, 
M. de la Sizeranne examines in detail the work of seven 
English painters—Watts, whom he associates with mythi- 
cal art; Holman Hunt, with Christian art ; Leighton, with 
academic art; Alma Tadema, with history; Millais, with 
genre; Herkomer, with portraiture; Burne Jones, with 
legend. These men he considers our chief masters. He finds 


that though they choose very different subjects and draw 


their inspiration from very different sources, they are all 
peculiarly English in that they can never do without a 
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subject. They care nothing for mere beauty of modelling, 
of reflections, of lines. The painting of “ bits” says nothing 
to them or to their countrymen. That a mouth should 
please is not enough for them, it must also speak. The 


result is that, always seeking to tell a story, they 


sacrifice 
beauty for expression ; our thought, but not our sight, is 
satisfied. And this is intentional. These men could 
compose and design well if they would, but they con- 
sciously put beauty under subjection to dramatic force. 
“ At last,” says our author, “we seize the distinguishing 
trait of an English picture: suggestion, to which everything 
else is subjected. Not gaiety, but nobility; not agitation, 
but calm; not grouping, but juxtaposition ; not sprightli- 
ness, but purpose; rarely reality and life, always desire 
and thought. The idea that.art is a serious thing pene- 
trates and surrounds us. Entering an English gallery 
and seeking for distraction from life, we have only 
escaped that in it which is futile and empty ; its sadness 
grows upon us in spite of ourselves. Coming to the 
painters, we looked for the decoration; they give us a 
drama. Looking at a statue, we thought quietly to enjoy 
its changeless form; it opens its mouth and delivers a 
sermon. We are like the wedding-guest of Coleridge: he 
was going to a festival—a festival for the eyes, for the 
heart—but he met the ancient mariner, with his piercing 
glance, who forced him-on the stone bench and told him 
the terrible story of the Albatross. We have heard this 
gloomy tale, and we come from the gallery if not enter- 
tained, at least richer in thought, at least more disposed 
to self-examination, and, like the wedding-guest, sadder 
but wiser.” 

This criticism, then, resolves itself into little more than 
the old complaint that we English people take our pleasures 
sadly. And it would be useless to quote exceptions, to 
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point to the gaiety of Madox Brown and Millais, for 
example. Our author would only tell us that wherever 
we tind this quality it is not peculiarly English, as he tells 
us that whenever we resemble the French we merely 
imitate them. His generalisation that our great masters 
never dispense with a subject is far from accurate, if he 
means by this that the subject, as story or drama, is of pri- 
mary consideration. Much of Leighton’s classical work is 
mainly decorative. In sucha picture as Millais’ “ Autumn 
Leaves” there is, properly speaking, no subject. Rossetti 
never sinks the design in the subject; and what of 
Albert Moore, George Mason, and much of Fred Walker’s 
work? And so we might go on. Again, the defects of 
design and composition which are dwelt upon are rarely 
necessitated by the nature of the subject. And if we turn 
to the pictures of the French, or any other school, do we 
tind that, considering them as a whole, they are free from 
grave defects of composition and design, and that the 
subject as a rule is severely subordinated to esthetic 
etfect? He would be bold who ventured to reply in the 
affirmative. The truth is rather that no school of painting 
has given more varied and intense expression to life and 
thought and emotion than the English school, and the 
sacrifice of beauty to expression has been much less than 
might have been expected. There is, in fact, nothing to 
suggest that, in future, the force of expression will not be 
retained, and any loss of beauty not be recovered. The 
perfection of painting is the balance of beauty and expres- 
sion. The art, in its higher developments, has a dual not 
a single aim. The drama is even more complex still. It 
requires from us even more varied exercise of thought and 
emotion. The play as literary form, as truth to life, the 
actor’s success or failure, the scenery and general stage 


effect, and, in opera, music, are at one and the same time 
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making their appeal to us. Our critic’s logic is too narrow 
in its premises. Our English logic is more practical, and 
not less correct in form. Painting, when once representa- 
tion of living form is admitted in frank realism, inevitably 
gives freedom to the strongest expression. It is, then, all 
a question of degree. But let the living form be conven- 
tionalised or abandoned, and we seek for nothing but 
decoration; and in this purely decorative art we in 
England are not to-day found wanting. Does M. de la 
Sizeranne say nothing of William Morris? O yes! 
‘William Morris,” he tells us, “is a decorator, a maker of 
carpets and furniture, a master in stained glass, a typo- 
grapher, a poet, a sociologist, a club-orator rather than a 
painter, and it is painting we are considering here.” <A 
decorator! And we have been told that going to the 
painters we looked for the decorative! We have the logic 
on our side here. When we need expression we know 
how to make beauty subserve it; we know, also, how to 
balance the two; and, further, how to secure decoration 
chiefly or alone. If our English art be taken as a whole, 
it will not be found behind the art of France in any essen- 
tial quality. Differences there will be, but no absolute 
inferiority in pure wsthetic content, and, admittedly, a 
higher power of expression. 

M. de la Sizeranne further discusses the peculiarities of 
English colour and handling; but the utmost result we 
can arrive at, after reading his pages, is that, in the main, 
English painters prefer one kind of colour and handling, 
and French painters another. There is nothing to show 
that, :esthetically, the one is absolutely wrong and the 
other absolutely right ; there is only the expressed assump- 
tion that in so far as English art differs from French art, 
and from what the Frenchman holds to have been the 
best period of the Italian and other older schools, the 
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English art must be wrong. He holds to the logical, and 
wholly misses the historical, point of view. Italian art did 
not at once reach a perfect balance of form and expression, 
a balance so perfect that, according to your temperament, 
you may be wholly engrossed by either quality or equally 
impressed by both. But the Frenchman’s temperament 
leads him practically to ignore the purpose in the finest 
Italian art. Do the statues of Donatello and Michael 
Angelo, then, never open their mouths and preach? Do 
Masaccio, Raphael, and Lionardo tell us no stories? Most 
assuredly they do. And may we not now answer the 
questions we put to ourselves earlier on by saying there 
is no absolute antagonism between beauty and expression, 
but only the friendly rivalry of a different contribution to 
a common result? If this be so, and I maintain that it is, 
our author is wrong in concluding his volume with the 
advice—“ The English painters are great experimenters : 
let us admire them, but not follow them.” French life 
to-day seems threatened in some directions with stagnation, 
or worse, for lack of practical common-sense. And if the 
above advice be followed, French art. may well tind itself 
in similar case. What English art has striven to do is to 
express English ideas and emotions and the English sense 
of beauty. Nor has it, being thus living and energetic, 
failed to assimilate much that had life and energy in 
French and other art. In this it may well be followed. 
It is not experiment that will destroy art, but slavish 
adherence to tradition. 

It is time for this conflict to cease. The reader is, like 
Wellington, praying for night or Bliicher. They came 
well-nigh together at Waterloo; so shall our German help 
at the close of this paper. If we turn from M. de la 
Sizeranne to Herr Muther, from Paris to Breslau, what 


shall we be told? Let me give you a string of quotations. 
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“As figure painters, as well as landscape painters, the 
English in the eighteenth century started in an original 
way, and it was not long before the other nations turned 
into the same road.” In the early years of the nineteenth 
century “there reached the Germans from Denmark, the 
French from England, a revelation of nature which might 
be beautiful even without arrangement, without classical 
ruins and mythological accessories.” ‘‘ In draughtsmanship 
and caricature England holds the first place beyond 
dispute.” “England is the land of genre painting.” 
“While English painting, from the days of Hogarth and 
Wilkie, embraced rustic and middle-class life, the victory 
of modernity on the Continent could only be accomplished 
slowly and by degrees.” ‘The impulse . . . which 
brought French landscape-painting to its highest perfection 
was given by England. The most highly-gifted work pro- 
duced in this province between the years 1800 and 1830 
is of English origin.” ‘The Pre-Raphaelites were the first 
in Europe who reared against the yoke of tradition, flung 
aside all the conventions of form and colour, . . . the 
first great champions of the liberty of modern art. _— 
Evenin England . . . art was no longer an instrument 
for expressing ideas ; it had become an end in itself, and 
had discovered colour as its prime and most essential 
medium of expression.” “To English painting the acquisi- 
tions of the French could now give little that was radically 
novel, for the epoch-making labours of the Pre-Raphaelites 
were already in existence.” Inthe new idealism “ England” 
has “taken the lead.” “English new Idealism is probably 
the most remarkable form of art upon which the sun has 
ever shone.” ‘Rossetti borrowed nothing from his con- 
temporaries, and all borrowed from him.” “Burne Jones, 
Puvis de Chavannes, Gustave Moreau, and Arnold Boeckin 
are the four-leaved clover of modern Idealism.” ‘“ Watts 
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is, perhaps, the only master who can support an approach 
to them [the old masters] in every respect. . . . There 
is the mark of style about everything in Watts. 

That is what makes him a master of contemporary painting 
and of the painting of all times.” These are our Prussian 
guns opening fire on the French right. Are the intolerant 
and intolerable Napoleonic art claims already in full retreat 
on Paris? If not, it is the French, not we, who do not 





know when they are beaten—when they are beaten—and 
only another St. Helena would force into submission those 


to whom no experience can bring conviction home. 
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